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INTRODUCTION 


THIS book has been written in a hurry; and has all the defects 
of such work. I apologize for them. I like to spend at least two 
years over the writing of a book; but it seemed to me that, at 
this moment, some account of what I saw and felt and heard 
and lived in the Soviet Union might, if I were to write quickly, 
have an immediate interest for my fellow-countrymen and 
countrywomen, to whom thé Soviet Union is one of the mysteries 
of the world. So I have written this book in three weeks; and if 
it seems to any of my readers an impertinence on my part to 
have written with an unusual lack of care I can only say that 
I agree; and apologize again. 

But even if the book was written in a hurry it came about 
only as the result of long thought. It does not say all that I would 
wish to say; but there is a war on; and some things are better left 
unsaid. J can, however, say this: that even if it does not tell the 
whole truth, it does not exaggerate or diminish the whole. I do 
not think that so personal a book as this has ever been written 
about the Soviet Union: maybe for excellent’reasons. But I am 
what is called a ‘subjective’ person, and I can see things only 
with my own eyes or hear things only with my own ears, and 
as they relate to myself. Which is why I have written as I have. 
I could not have told the story of those months in any other way. 
We are the victims of our moods; and if we write such books as 
these as our moods dictate, we come nearer to the whole truth 
than if we first examine a mass of statistics, whose origin and 
accuracy we cannot know or guarantee, and then proceed to 
judge. I do not judge: what facts I have stated are facts: the 
rest is a world that I saw and lived in. 

I was the first special correspondent of any British newspaper 
to visit the Soviet Union after the outbreak of the Russo-German 
war. I held this unique position from the day of my arrival, 
July 14, 1941, until November 20, when a special corréspondent 
of the London Times arrived to work by my side. I went out 


for the News Chronicle to whose editor I am indebted for per- 
mission to quote from material that is his copyright, as well as 
for all the fun that I had. 

I told Alexander Werth that if his book on Russia was ready 
before mine, I-should call this ‘In the Steppes of the Master’, 
but’ Mr. Churchill has given me a better title, so the little joke 
I had intended can perish. | | 

| PHILIP JORDAN 
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FLIGHT TO THE PROMISED LAND 
Chapter 1 


HERE were no clouds in the sky the day I left: they were 

to come later in abundance. I came out of the airport 
about half past two and climbed into the Flamingo; and in a few 
minutes we were above the buildings that run out of London 
like a sore. I could see my wife standing on the tarmac, her red 
hair boiling around her face; and I wondered if-I would ever 
see her again. 

It had not been easy to go: there were raspberries in the garden, 
and all that morning the light over the Downs had become 
softer.and more tender, so that I would always remember it as 
some happy hour spent in a part of life that we try vainly to 
recall when we are unhappy or are growing old. But there could 
be no denying this sudden call to duty; and I had not tried to 
evade it. Yet I would have given much if I could have avoided 
climbing into the Flamingo on that July afternoon: others could 
look after Russia, others could go there and have their illusions 
Stripped from them as though made naked by avaricious bandits 
on a lonely highway, and others could interpret what they saw 
in that country for the benefit of those at home who could do 
nothing but accept what was placed before them. | 

That was, indced, the dominant fear in my heart: that I should 
discover the Soviet Union to be other than I had always tried to 
imagine it: that it would be peopled by indelicate savages ruled 
by gangsters; and that all I had written and preached for five years 
would dissolve suddenly in my hand like salt thrown into boiling 
water. I was going with a feeling of guilt: not guilt towards 
others but towards myself, for I knew then that I had always 
cherished a bright picture of that distant land in my own heart 
only that I might the better sustain the hearts of those who were 
faint in the long fight against fascism. Ever since the Spanish 
civil war my life had been in some way mixed up with Commun- 
ism and with the men of the extreme left. That they were un- 
scrupulous, and cared little for the -humanities which they pro- 
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fessed I had long known; but because it had been so desperately 
important for us to win the Spanish war so that we and all Europe 
might be freed from the menace of that in which we are now 
engaged, it seemed right and proper to put aside all doubts, to 
conceal the truth from oneself at all costs, so that in the end one 
came to believe what one had always known to be nothing but a 
lie that had been comforting in desperate hours. 

As I flew north, lying back in a great armchair and smoking 
‘with fury, I was afraid of what I was going to see; and I had one 
second of stupid horror when I wished with all my heart that 
something might happen to us on the way so that I should never 
be forced to face the truth in all its three dimensions, all its 
shabby robes and in all its cruelty. If the Soviet Union had really 
triumphed over all those liberal principles that are the main- 
spring of human life then I could not possibly deny it any longer 
to myself or those who trusted what I said. 

‘In that muddled frame of mind I moved north dvoush the 
limpid sky with all free Britain spread bclow like a pleasure that 
was being snatched slowly from my lips. It was like watching 
a train taking from your life the woman whom you best love. 
But before she was taken finally away from me I was allowed 
one more open kiss upon her mouth. We turned somewhere 
north of Liverpool and headed south. Then the sky darkened: 
like bolts of drab cloth hurled suddenly on a gay counter the 
clouds swarmed up the sky and hid the land from us. Great forks 
of lightning tore them sometimes, but even though they were so 
immeasurable they healed their wounds with the same rapidity 
as they were lanced. It rained, and the fury of that driving water 
drowned the immense hum of the propellers. Suddenly, as though 
to welcome us, the clouds parted a moment so that we could see 
the distant sun like a raked out sulphur furnace scattered on 
the thick sky, and there, below us, was the airport from which 
we had departed earlier. We slid down a beam of light, landed 
across the wind, and ran in. 

We might have saved ourselves the trouble, to say nothing of 
the 150 gallons of petrol that we had wasted on that abortive 
journey. We had come back to fetch an American journalist 
who was due to fly with us, but by the time we had landed they 
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—that mysterious ‘they’ who rules our destinies—had decided 
that as this particular journalist was a woman she was not to 
travel with us. It is true that they might have discovered that 
beforé: it is true that they really knew it already: it is true that - 
_ they might have saved the taxpayer and her all the trouble and 
expense of getting her to the airport and of sending innumerable 
telephone messages to Secretaries of State: it is true that half 
the police force of London could have been spared the trouble 
of looking for her as she rode out of the city on her way to a 
week-end in the country—but none of those things were done. 

She was brought to the edge of her desire, and then it was 
snatched from her. 

She was waiting for us when we came for her; but we were 
packed off without her; and the last I remember of England was 
seeing her standing, straight and brave, on the wet balcony 
waving us ‘good-bye’. I should have been in tears. I hope some 
idiot in the Air Ministry lost his job for having tortured her so 
unnecessarily and so cruelly in that way. 

I slept until we reached Scotland and came down at the little 
airport where they teach men how to torpedo ships from aircraft. 
And here we spent the night. If you could call it night. When — 
I closed my book at nearly twelve o clock and turned over to 
sleep there was still light in the sky. I wondered what it would 
be like tomorrow and the day after, when we should be far 
north of this place. That night I dreamed of Natacha Rostow, 
and of the day she went hunting in the snow. Only three days 
earlier J. L. Garvin had said to me that no one could understand 
War and Peace until he had read it more than a score of times. 
Now I had begun it for the ninth time: its living splendours 
were the companions of my dreams; and I understood them. 
But it was not a happy dream, for I knew, even while I dreamed, 
that they were gone for ever from the world. 

We were called about six-thirty, and the sun was already high 
in the morning sky. They gave us a hot bath, which we savoured 
deeply because we did not know when we might achieve such 
a luxury again—you begin to think of a hot bath as a luxury 
when it may be the last you will get for a long time to come— 
and after a huge and unrationed breakfast in the mess, we 
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climbed into an R.A.F. car and drove towards the river. We 
crossed it by ferry and drove through a bomb-shattcred world, 
where ‘it looked as though each missile had been placed as 
carefully as draughts on a new board, to the yacht club from 
whose pier we were to leave. 

Because it was Sunday the world was at a standstill. Admirals, 
as plentiful as damsons in September, were breakfasting; generals, 
hardly less numerous, seem to be men who rise earlier for they 
had finished and were chuckling over old copies of Punch and 
Razzle, which seemed to me then no bad measure of their minds. 
Among them all, like a, peony in a bed of shy forget-me-nots, 
was the plump and dazzling figure of General Golikov (who, of 
course, was already known to all and sundry as ‘General Golli- 
wog’), head of the first Soviet Military Mission to come to London. 
His tall A.D.C., like a washed-out delphiriium that had over- 
grown its strength, walked beside him with alert eyes. He 
had not shaved, in contrast with his general, who only that 
morning had run a sharp razor over his skull. The remainder 
of the party consisted of a few nondescript naval officers 
with little else to do but hug despatch-cases to their. blue 
bosoms. 

Gradually the day flowered into summer splendour with just 
sufficient wind to make one conscious that life is a precious and 
lovely gift; and I went down the lawns towards the great river 
for that kind of intellectual stock-taking that becomes essential in 
those moments when mortality is an intolerable burden. Fortun- 
ately for me this mood of self-pity was soon dispelled by the 
arrival of my travelling companion from London to say that. 
lunch was ready, and that we were to take off at two. 

Nothing could have been more wildly informal than that 
taking-off. In twos and threes we sauntered down to a broken 
pier from which small boys were fishing in the muddy waters for 
flounders; and against whose rusty bollards old men with shabby 
whiskers were idly leaning as though tired of life’s pageant and 
a little bewildered by the stream of Sunday cars dashing along 
the distant road. Out in the river two Catalinas were moored; 
but Catalinas were now as familiar as a plate of porridge to those 
who lived and had their being on the river’s banks. Nobody 
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asked to see our passports, to count our money, to inspect our 
papers; we just climbed into the dinghys that, by pure chance, 
it seemed, were there, and rowed out to those inelegant old 
aircraft that were to be our home for at least the next twenty- 
four hours. That they were to be a cramped twenty-four hours 
we could see even before we had touched their metal hulls and 
climbed through the open ‘greenhouse’ into the fuselage. 
Normally the Catalina carries a crew of seven: there were eleven 
of us on board when we fled down the river in the wake of the 
first one, and lumbered into the air. 

But once the grey waters were below us, serenity of spirit- 
returned; this was an adventure for which a thousand wasted 
years would have been worth while: this held the promise of 
unspeakable beauty that might never come again. There were 
no clouds in the sky; I could recall no such range of vision since, 
some eight years earlier, I had flown on a summer’s evening 
from Brussels to London; and from a point in the sky immediately 
above Canterbury Cathedral had been able not only to see 
London’s chimneys but also, clear and substantial, the distant 
coast of France. It was the same today. The Catalina moved 
with a life of its own: if you put your hand on its flanks you could 
feel the life stirring in it, running in waves of extreme vitality, 
as though blood were being pumped through it, from one end 
of the hull to the other. Later I was to go forward and sit beside 
the pilot, taking into my hands, as though it were a gift of life, 
the stick through which the aircraft’s brain signals to its limbs. 
That, truly, is power: to be the conscious brain of a living entity 
weighing many tons; and to guide its destiny in precisely the 
same manner as our own brains guide ours. Aircraft do not 
vibrate: they pulsate, and those whom they carry in their 
mysterious wombs, as complicated and perfect as those of 
women, feel at ease so long as they can sense that life racing ~: 
through the body. 

I sat in the after compartment, on one of the gun seats in 
the blisters, round glass protuberances that bulge over the sides 
so that you can look up and down, forward and astern without 
anything to hamper your vision. But to me this crystal palace 
was not a ‘blister’: 1t was more in the nature of a greenhouse 
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in which, like a tomato, Isat ripening in the warm sunlight. 
It was so hot that I took off my coat. No cigarette ever tasted 
so wonderful as ‘that which I lit then, and through whose biue 
smoke I peered at the Western Isles. Below lay all the foreign 
splendours of Scotland with which childhood had been jewelled. 
Each ant that walked slowly on two legs across the ground below 
was not then a prosaic citizen of this century, but came from the 
printed pages of Stevenson; and in that hour, sequences of words 
that I had forgotten for nearly thirty years came back into my 
head and ran there like a gramophone disc that you find in the 
attic and play again for fun. 

Far in the west, towards which the sun was beginning to move, 
lay the calm silhouette of Barra; I felt that I had but to stand and 
wave in order to attract the attention of my friends who live 
there; for such is the frenzy of unreality, such is the sudden 
slaughter of material distance that occurs in such divine moments 
that all the impossible seems commonplace and easy; all that is 
normal, fantastic. 

We rambled through the afternoon warmth as far as the western 
tip of Scotland, and then turned towards the Shetlands. Once the 
land was gone from us it began to rain; and now, when there 
was nothing to do but count the movements of a wave, it was 
possible to tell how slowly we were moving. I have flown three 

‘times as fast as we were going that day; bul somehow, because 
perhaps we were moving into .a world that was strange and 
likely to be difficult, this voyage above all others had a serene 
enchantment of its own that had nothing. to do with spced. 
It was pleasant to be so leisurely in the air. We were in no hurry. 

Sometimes we passed an island from which great white birds 
rose like plumes of washed smoke, only to settle before we had 

. passed beyond their sight; sometimes we flew over a convoy of 
small ships which seemed to have the power of pitching deeply 
in what to us was a calm sea. 

Soon.after seven a dark cloud on the far horizon became 
thicker and more streaked with golden light; and we knew then 
that in another thirty minutes we should have completed the 
first stage of our journey. It was a pity: that was all that I could 
think of to say, for to have left that early stage behind us was as 
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painful as to learn that someone whom you love has gone sud- 
denly from your life. 

When the first part of Shetland came under our bows we could 
see a treeless island, as golden and calm in the evening sun as 
those quieter and ‘more southerly islands that lie between 
Crete and Athens. In every way it then reminded me of Crete: 
great crimson hills sloping down to fields covered with goldleaf 
and on-to grass more green than you could believe. And then 
the sudden fall of high cliffs into waters as fabulously coloured 
as a scarab. Sheep like maggots wandered in those hills, and a girl 
with a red petticoat was on the beach pulling wood out of the 
waters. War is a godsend to these lonely people, for it strews 
the waters of the world with timber that floats almost to their 
fireplaces. Where peat had been dug the soft surface of the island 
was scarred and ugly. We left that island behind us, flew in a 
great circle round the cliffs of the next, and came to sudden rest 
‘in the loch. 

Here there was no beauty; oil tanks lined the shore, and 
wooden huts, and as far as we could see up into the hills there 
were long strands of barbed wire to keep the enemy away. As 
though from a large hat someone suddenly produced two cars, 
and we and the plump Russian general, together with our beauty | 
chorus from the Navy, drove into the village. This was a sad and 
dreary place; and already the first cold winds of promised autumn 
were blowing round our legs. But that sadness was only for those 
who judge suddenly or are moved quickly by what they see; ~ 
for in the village of army huts we found as happy a group of men 
as you could expect to meet in any lonely place of earth. 

In this officers’ mess, whose bar was stocked with every kind 
of cigarette as well as every kind of drink—including real French 
vermouth—we found the hospitality that makes men glad to 
love their fellow-men. It was the impersonal kindness that takes 
you for granted, and welcomes you with open arms. We were 
plied with drinks; the Russian general was persuaded to play 
darts, which he did with a skill that I took for a good omen; 
and then we were moved into what they called, as it was Sunday, 
a day from which no Englishman can ever escape, ‘a cold supper’. 

I can tolerate ‘cold supper’ when it consists of lobsters, game 
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pie and cheese, washed down with Montrachet ’2g. And that is 
precisely what I was given. And butter, too: in wads. + 

Happy, and thankfully tired we climbed into the Catalina 
soon after eleven that evening; but for all that we could judge by 
the light it might have been no more than four o’clock on a 
cloudy afternoon. Then, with the gesture of a woman sweeping 
her train aside so that she may move forward, we turned, throw- 
ing the water up in a high white bank, moved down the loch, 
and raced for the air. We were to be in it for nearly twenty hours. 

Although it did not get dark it got cold as we moved north, and 
I wished that I had brought an overcoat with me. Between us 
we decided at what hours we should keep watch, so that we 
might, in rotation, have some rest in one of the four ship’s 
bunks that the Catalina boasted. It was to be my turn at foura.m., 
so I turned in, wrapped my feet in someone’s oilskin, tried to 
read another chapter of War and Peace, but failed. I was asleep . 
as surely and as comfortably as, forty-eight hours, or was it 
forty-eight years, earlier I had slept at home. 

Sometimes the noise of the engines would become irregular for 
a moment and that would wake me; and always when I woke 
it was light. It was then as though I had overslept, and I would 
look at my watch and see that it was two o’clock; and remember 
suddenly that we were far north of the Arctic Circle now; and 
that there was no night. Then I slept again, wrapped in that 
tremendous noise which is as soothing and as tranquil as 
silence. In normal life a sudden sound will call us from sleep; 
but in the air, where you live in the epicentrum of great 
sound it is silence which wakes and startles you. It is as though 
ordinary life were a positive, but that when you live and have 
your whole being in the air the process is reversed, and life 
becomes the negative: all blacks are white: all whites are black; 
and the half-tones do not exist. It is a simple life, so refined of 
all intellectually civilized pursuits that it must be almost primitive 
in the desires which it creates. 

Someone woke me at four, and I went aft into the greenhouse. 
It was my turn to watch. I understood then why it had been, 
in the elegant British sense of the word, ‘impossible’ for the 
American woman to travel with us: the sanitary arrangements 
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of the Catalina are so constructed that they would be an im- 
possible and tantalizing prize for members of her sex. 

It was desperately cold; the ice on the wings was chipping off 
in flakes of glass, as though the mirror of Kay and Gerda had 
smashed in the air above us, and its chips were even now flying 
towards the heart of the Snow Queen, who must live, I thought, 
not so many miles north of us, somewhcre beyond the emerald 
clouds that spread across the northern skies like a damp meadow. 
Below us, only about two hundred feet beneath the hull, a sea 
of black treacle stirred as though a great fire had been ht beneath 
it and it was beginning to simmer. But it was not that lonely 
sea which held the eyes unblinking and steady, but the wonder 
of the full sky, embroidered like a satrap’s robes before whose 
splendour the drab waters lay in homage. What filled the sky 
were not clouds, but landscapes as substantial and serene as the 
white peaks of the Himalayas seen at dawn. They were more 
substantial, I think, because all the colours of earth, refined 
into an infinite purity, and purged of all clumsiness had been 
flung against the pallid blue of the sky, here so infinite that it 
shone with the ferocious splendour of stcel hcated to temperatures 
‘far beyond those that make it glow. To the east there was 
a range of mountains coated with peacocks’ feathers; astern, 
where some snow-capped height rose far into the vault, titanic 
woollen horses were straining at the wind which cruelly bit and 
disturbed the hard outlines of their jaws; somewhere between the 
two a lake with sandy shores was so protected from that wind 
that its surface was a mirror in which you thought that you could 
see the sun. And in all these great vistas of an unreal world there 
were soft pockets that moved gently, as though to show that 
somewhere in those aerial territories there was hidden violence 
that, when it so willed, could disperse them with the same ease 
as it had created them. | 

Often in those hours I imagined that I could see Norway, 
whose jagged coastline must surely lie somewhere down there. 
But I need not have worried: we were far out to sea, and even 
had there not bcen those golden clouds of night the Lofoten 
Islands would have been beyond the reach of our binoculars. 

As I watched, with unblinking serenity, that lovely world 
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which changed imperceptibly even as I gazed at it, the fancies 
that it bred in me became more real than it was. The dark folds’ 
in the sky became Heinkels racing towards us; I would have 
sworn that they moved; I could mark their passage acress the 
heavens; and then, when I shut my eyes for a few seconds and 
kept my head absolutely still, I could be sure. When my eyes 
were opened again the Heinkel which I had seen move was 
there, where it had always been: its hard outlines had gone; 
and with a returning sense of judgment I could see that what 
had seemed to me to be no more than a fleeing speck was in 
fact a crevasse down which a thousand Heinkels would have 
found room to hurtle. 

I was relieved at eight, and not before it was time: my eyes 
were so filled with black spots, due I suppose to strain and 
fatigue, that the sky was crowded with battle planes intent only 
on our destruction. I moved stiffly out of the greenhouse, and 
sat down on the drift flares. One of the crew brought me a cup 
of boiling tea; and for the first—and last—time in my life I was 
able to imagine that condensed milk is a drink fit for human 
beings. 

But that was not all: there came to us on the draught that 
blew from one end of the aircraft to the other, the smell of frying 
bacon. I thought then that I had reached the peak of that 
morning’s hallucinations, and that the misery of cold had turned 
my head. But it was no hallucination; suddenly the hatch 
opened and one of our miraculous crew poked through it a plate 
on which were two fried eggs, two thick pieces of hot bacon, and 
a piece of bread and butter. 

All lives contain moments of true ecstasy, when everything is 
so simple that the dark troubles of the spirit are suddenly no 
‘more. They have nothing to do with love: they are far back in 
a world where love was never truly known: they are the moments 
when the cave dweller killed a succulent beast or was freed 
suddenly from the malice of his enemies. This was such a 
moment. As I took the bacon and eggs from that kindly hand 
1 saw and heard a lot of things that I could not have seen 
merely by looking over the side of the aircraft: I saw the waters 
of the Persian Gulf from a great height, so clear and so pellucid 
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that I could count the fish that swam beneath them: I saw the 
skyline of New York for the first time; the lamps in the Mall on 
a summer’s evening that I could name; the chestnut trees in 
bloom at Méounes ean Toulon; a sibel on a Paris wall; the 
island of Polygandros; the summit of Adam’s Peak seen through 
the clouds; and I heard the music of Chopin through an open 
window on a summer’s night. I could almost feel the moths 
brushing my face. I could smell a certain kind of soap, hear the 
lawn mower on a July morning, touch a pair of lips with my 
fingers, and, as though it were suddenly in front of my eyes, see 
Breughel’s picture of Winter with the skaters moving on the 
pond below the hill. 

All these things came to me while I drew my arm back with 
the plate between my fingers. Innocent delights that are as rare 
as Golconda diamonds in the slums of Birmingham. I might 
have wept with great ease then, not because of hunger, which 
I did not feel, but because of that sudden happy delight that 
knows no inner trouble and carries no remorse in its tidy wake. 

Shortly before midday we flew into driving rain that reduced 
visibility to a few yards. We were alone now; sometime during the 
morning we had lost our fellow Catalina in the clouds, and we 
could only hope that she was managing as well as we were. 
We could not discover for ourselves because we were not allowed 
to use our wireless for the excellent reason that if we did the 
enemy would hear us and know what we were up to and where 
we were. 

When the rain came we moved down towards the sea, and 
flew above it at not more than fifty feet. The pilot came aft 
and dropped a drift flare the better to help our navigation. 
We had seen no land since we had left the Shetlands at eleven 
the previous evening. We were beyond Norway now, far to the 
north of it, and, as it were, we had turned right to move along 
our invisible road. It would have been bad enough walking in 
that weather; flying, it seemed to me, would soon become im- _ 
possible for the two small boys, for such they looked, who had | 
charge of our Catalina. : 

I went back into the greenhouse about two that afternoon; 
and stared ahead into the darkness through which no fissure 
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allowed the light to shine. And then, below us, we had the first 
signs that land could not be far off: the sea was littered with 
hewn tree trunks that swarmed past us like petrified serpents on 
the wave crests; there was weed, and sometimes there were birds. 
Gradually the sky ahead began to glow as though someone had 
lighted a match behind a blanket. And, as we moved forward 
so that glow increased, throwing into profounder gloom than 
I had ever known before the dark sky on either flank and the 
almost palpable obscurity from which we had come. I saw land 
then; and as I saw it the clouds ahead split open and great golden 
blades of light slashed through the sky and fell to carth. It was 
like an omen, that golden splendour shining on the promised 
land, while all else was in darkness. Its radiance hammered the 
eyeballs painfully, and even when you shut your lids it burned 
through them, clamouring for you to open them. It was an 
apocalyptic’ scene, jewelled in every hole; and I kept thinking, 
yes, yes, this is the promised land; this is what I have lived to sce. 
How desperately far short of even its most trivial promise that 
land was to fall I did not then know: I know only that all my 
fears of yesterday, or was it the day before—I had lost count of 
time—were forgotten then, burned from my head by that yellow 
flame as disciplined-and regimented as a sabre. 

When we came over the corner of the White Sea we Icoked 
down on a bleak and desolate land, where reindeer cropped, 
where, I did not then know, convicts had been sent to moan their 
lives away; and where snow still lingered from the winter. 
Perhaps that lonely island was a better and more trustworthy 
promise of the future than the sun; but I did not know. And, 
in any case, the flood of wealth poured out from the sky lured us 
on. We crossed the top of the White Sea, turned south and flew 
along the coast. The clouds vanished and the sun beat down 
again with all the intensity that I had felt from it when, soon 
after leaving home, I had sat and ripened in its warmth. As far 
as we could see to the east there were great pine forests; and the 
beaches were littered with fallen and barked trees as though 
someone had played an immense game of spillikins and had 
forgotten to clean up the mess. 

For about an hour we flew down the border of this concen- 
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tration camp; and then the smoke of Archangel rose from the 
river to greet us. Six fighter planes came out, and we manned 
the guns, just in case... . Half an hour later we turned over the 
river and sank into its brown peaty waters that smelt of spring. 
We were in Russia. 

They would not let us go ashore; but took us to a palatial yacht 
moored against the bank; and here they fed us with food that 
we had almost forgotten: caviare and onions, butter, fish and 
cheese; and every drink that you could name. This seemed to be 
the land of plenty; but I had not yet seen the bread queues in 
Moscow, nor did I then know that there is no rationing in 
Russia, as there is in Britain, for those who have enough money 
to buy what they want. But I was determined not to be like Sir 
Walter Citrine, who seems to have come to Russia in search 
of a bath plug rather than of truth; and seems also not to have 
found one. There was not, it is true, a plug in the basin where 
I washed; but I merely rang the bell and asked for one, and it 
came at once. In any case it seemed to me that to worry about 
such differences In our two ways of life was trivial and silly: 
people can live happily without a bath plug if they are used to 
such conditions: you can always make one out of paper. To judge 
purely by the externals of a concentrated experience is not to 
give a balanced judgment; it is as silly to do that as it would be 
if I were to say that the idea of God is not beautiful merely 
because my experience happened to be limited to a Welsh village, 
where he is a filthy monster. 

It was a wonderful evening, warm as June in the south of 
England; but the air was clearer and more full of life, that new 
and vigorous life which ferments beneath the snow for long, 
dark months, and then thrusts upwards to the light. The river 
was like liquid amber. We could not see the town itself: it was 
hidden behind a rising dune along whose summit armed sentries 
kept eternal watch against the barbed wire. 

When the mosquitoes became intolerable we cast off and the 
streamlined yacht (streamlined, that is, according to the idea of 
some fifteen years ago when the notion first waddled clumsily 
into men’s minds) moved slowly down the river. It was a busy 
river; steamboats are the omnibuses of Archangel in the summer; 
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and their decks are as crowded and festooned with human 
beings as a cornfield on to which a swarm of locusts has just 
descended from .the sky. They stood along the side of every 
jetty, ready to take the workers home after their long day. 
On that short trip it was not possible to embrace the aonele of 
this great timber port, on whose wharves and piers men and. 
women were even then working to enlarge them so that, when the 
stream of allied supplies began to come up the White Sea like 
a tidal bore, there would be facilities for handling them. But we 
saw enough to convince us that the Russians have a genius for 
improvisation. 

When we were once more tied alongside the great houseboat 
that served as an hotel for the port, we were tactless enough to 
ask if we might go ashore and bathe. Tactless, because it was at 
that moment that we set creaking the huge wheels of the bureau- 
cracy. Such were the orders that not even the naval representa- 
tives of an allied power could cross a gangway, stroll fifty yards 
down a sandy beach and take his clothes off. But there was good- 
will around that evening. Someone found a telephone and after 
much argument managed to get on to the Commandant of the 
Port; and half an hour later we were allowed ashore. 

It was a wonderful bathe: but at first it was like diving into 
a sea of neat whisky, so impregnated with peat were the trans- 
lucent waters that moved slowly towards northern seas. I swam 
half way across, and in that warm evening air there came to me 
that rare and splendid sense of freedom that we shall not feel 
again until the last signature has been blotted on the armistice. 
The world was suddenly wide, after having been narrowed by 
the first eighteen months of war; and all the cares that sat so 
heavily on me then floated away to join the timber and the 
weed that I had seen from above some six hours earlier. 

There was another meal for us when we came back to the 
yacht; but as it was then midnight, and we were to be called at 
three, I declined as politely as I could. It is not easy to decline 
politely the invitations of the Soviet authorities, for not only are 
they generous and hospitable beyond the normal measure, but 
they are inclined to suppose that, if you refuse what they have 
provided for your comfort, it is because it is not as good as that 
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to which you are normally accustomed. I think that that evening 
I learned my first lesson about them; and it was to be a useful 
lesson in the future—that at all costs they must ‘save face’, just 
as the Japanese and the Italians must always ‘save face’, no matter 
what price is demanded for the privilege. It explained a lot 
that was to happen in the next months. 

Bosworth Monck and I moved into the houseboat and shared 
a cabin. It was not an easy place to sleep, for mosquitoes as big 
as dragons dive-bombed us every few seconds throughout the 
hours of night; and the only way to escape their malice was to 
cover ourselves in blankets so thoroughly that we could not 
breathe. Nor were we alone in that little room that never became 
dark. There was an ‘archie’ there, a cockroach with a sense of 
humour, whose pleasure it was to scramble up the walls, run out 
along the ceiling until he was directly above one or other of us, 
sight carefully, and then Ict go. He was too quick for us to catch. 
Chuckling to himself, no doubt, he scuttled off into the walls 
as soon as the plop of his fall caused us to abandon the cover 
of our blankets; and from the comparative arch of the roof 
repeated the performance. 

At three next morning we were woken by a lively girl who 
spoke English with an exaggeratedly Oxford accent, and invited 
to breakfast. It was impossible to wash, and there was no time to 
get permission for us to bathe again. Once more the lavish 
goodwill of the previous evening was manifest; between the two 
of us we were served at breakfast with eighteen warm boiled 
eggs and about four pounds of bacon, to say nothing of caviare, 
vodka and ‘portwine’, which is the name they give to any wine 
that is too sweet to sell in any other way. And there was cheese. 

We felt so well that we demolished the caviare, a better dish at 
three a.m. than you might imagine; but the eggs were lukewarm, 
and that cured our appetites. They bundled us into a launch 
then, and drove for the banks at full tilt so that we might not 
get our feet wet on the way ashore. A Douglas passenger plane 
was waiting on the flying field; and it was with something of 
a childish excitement that I first saw the great five-pointed red 
star painted on the rudder. As we climbed in, the last of the night 
mist was rising from the ground; it was going to be hot. 
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We raced across the aerodrome, and because there was no 
wind took a long time to leave the earth; then we made a climbing 
turn, which is always a silly thing to do, over the river, settled 
down, and moved just above the waters as placidly as a yacht 
with a deep centre-board. When we left the river we skimmed the 
tops of the pine forest that stretched in every direction as far as 
it was possible to see in that clear air, finer and more crystallized 
than any that I had ever breathed. 

Below us was the spring. I thought of Bazarov and the country 
house which he so despised: down there, in the dust, there were 
fat pigeons bathing themselves; the earth was alive with little 
spiders come suddenly into their short lives from the darkness to 
which soon they would return; and through the black earth 
a green life, stronger than any that we know in more southern 
worlds was pushing through to the sunlight with all the rich and 
overflowing vitality of a stallion. Because the snow had only 
just gone from the forest clearings the soaked grass there was 
as green as a well-brushed billiard table and looked as soft as 
baize when the lights are first switched on. Through most of 
the fields ran bleached threads that shone when the sun flashed 
down on them; they were little streams racing away until the 
winter came and once more pumped life into them. Here and 
there the forests were sliced through with long wooden roads 
that looked like beds for some railway as yet unlaid: they were 
sled runs, resting now for the next few months. In the wooden 
villages nee was stir and bustle so strong that you could almost 
feel it in the aircraft, as though men had woken suddenly from 
a long sleep and now had much lost time to regain. I saw few 
animals and no big houses; but maybe I missed some, for fatigue 
overcame the desire to see this new world where men were so 
different; and I slept. Whenever I opened my eyes and looked 
from the window I could almost see the twigs of the taller trees 
flitting past the glass, so low did we fly. Behind us, from time to 
time, I caught a glimpse of our escort of six fighters, but after 
the first two hours they were no more to be seen, and I supposed 
that they had done their job for the day. 

Four and a half hours after we left Archangel, the outer 
buildings of the capital came into view; but of the city itself 
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and of its challenging campaniles and onion domes, which were 
pictures that had lurked in my head as long as I could remember, 
there was no sign. There were only drab utilitarian buildings, 
each, no doubt, scrving some worthy purpose; but they were 
not what my spirit longed to confirm as a dream that had always 
been correct. Huge farms moved into the city outskirts; and 
women in gay skirts were bending over the turned earth, and 
working. It all looked very business-like and slick. We did not 
circle the flying field when we arrived: we dashed straight at it 
and made a pertect landing. Two minutes later we were climbing 
out and saying good-bye to the pilot. 

Drawn along the tarmac was a strange sight: a row of British 
uniforms, all come out to meet the returning Russian general; 
and it was lucky for me that they were, for I might otherwise 
have found it necessary to walk into the city with my baggage. 
Among those beribboned strangers I saw the familiar and friendly 
face of Lieutenant-General Mason MacFarlane, head of the 
British Military, Naval and Air Mission to the Soviet Union. 
He took me in his car; and in this way I came into the heart of 
Moscow. 
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N Tage 24, 1941, two days after the Germans went to war 

with the Soviet Union, I publicly registered my belief 
that Hitler’s armies would not be in Moscow by Christmas of 
last year; and I gave my reasons for so believing. In the middle of | 
November 1941, when the world had more or less given up all 
hope that Moscow might still be saved, I sent a cable to my 
newspaper saying that ‘if Hitler ever sits in the Kremlin as 
anything but a prisoner, I’ll cat the fur hat I bought this morning’. 
On the second occasion, for reasons of military security, which 
will become apparent in this chapter, and were concerned with 
the strategic reserves concentrated behind Moscow, I did not 
give my reasons, and was not allowed to. 

The first of these two public statements was made ly courtesy 
of the B.B.C., and in the teeth of all expert advice and persuasion, 
on the Forces programme, in which, at that time I was giving 
a weekly talk. I have kept the manuscript of that talk, in the. 
margin of which the military adviser has written a word less 
polite, shorter than, but containing at least four of the same_ 
letters as the ‘word ‘palderdash’, and, as though to apologize | 
belatedly for suclr rudeness, he added: ‘much too rosy’. 

I do not publish these forecasts here in any spirit of boasting, 
although no one will deny me the pleasure of having been 
correct; but because the comments they brought forth are 
illasteanve of a state of emotion rather than of mind. Besides, I am 
sick of hearing that ‘we were all wrong, old boy’. We were not. 
There are several reasons: for the stupidity displayed by the 
pundits on the occasion of this, the greatest struggle ever waged 
in the long and troubled history of warring men; and a quick 
analysis of the majority may help to explain much that is still 
lacking in their almost daily appreciations of the Russian military 
situation, as well as their present timidity as prophets. 

There is no question in my mind that what is loosely called 
‘wishful-thinking’ lay at the bottom of most mistakes. For the 
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most part military critics are men who received their schooling 
in the Army, and belong naturally to the more reactionary 
elements of our society. For more than a quarter of a century ~ 
they had actively loathed Bolshevism; with a few honourable 
exceptions they were supporters of General Franco in _ the 
Spanish civil war, and of Mussolini in the Abyssinian war. They 
preferred to see a weakening of the Empire to which they 
professed so much devotion than a victory for the forces of 
progress in the Spanish peninsula, or an end made of aggression 
in 1936 before it was too late to kill it without a European war 
that must inevitably lead to a war into which the whole world 
would be dragged. In this slipshod thinking they were, in June 1941, 
aided and abetted by War Office spokesmen, who themselves 
were as unable to adjust their minds to the realities of 1941 as 
Chamberlain had been unable to adjust his to the realities of 1938. 

Hatred of Russia and of things Russian warped their judg- 
ment; and since it is the practice of the impotent to decry the 
strength of that which it fears, for only thus can it find refuge 
from its torments, they ignored realities and preferred to believe 
the legend which, with unconscious treachery, they wished were 
true. They had no excuse for this blindness: the facts were there 
for all to read; but they had for so long lived j in a world in which 
they had been accustomed to label as ‘a dirty Red’ anybody 
who was moderately polite about the achievements of anyone 
but Hitler, that they were no longer capable of taking an ob- 
jective view. They even denied the reports of their own attachés. 
They laughed some years before the war, at the Soviet film of 
-army life and declined to read its lesson. 

That is one explanation; but there is another, an even more 
serious indictment of the intelligence of those whose duty it was 
to inform both the Government and the people of this country. 
They are out of date; they read the lessons of war in only one 
dimension, on the assumption that we still live in an age when 
. politics cease the moment war-begins. They are incapable of 
understanding that this is a war that cuts human society both 
horizontally and vertically: that in fact it is a revolution and not 
merely a war for the restoration of their own jeopardized 
privileges. 
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If they had only realized this they would not have judged 
Russia’s military strength by the political mistakes that she made 
in the Finnish war; and been happy to dismiss her as a )ruised 
bully who won purely by weight of numbers. ‘Those of us who 
realized the obvious truth: that Hitler must sooner or later turn 
on the Soviet Union and fight it, did not allow our sympathy 
for the Finns to blind us to realities that stuck out a mile for all 
whose political knowledge was sufficiently contemporary to 
enable them to understand what was happening. For my own 
part I had a sympathy with the Finns, but I knew that what 
Stalin was doing when he attacked them was an absolutely 
- essential military move if we were to win this war; and I said as 
~ much to the troops in France when I was asked to lecture to them. 

And I believed this also: that the mistake the Soviet Union 
made was a political mistake and not a military error; and that 
because they chose to believe only that part of their information 
service which they wanted to believe, they originally sént into 
Finland troops that were quite incapable of subduing it. They 
imagined that the Finns were waiting to greet them with open 
arms; and it seemed then to them that three men and a farmer’s 
boy, supported by a brass band and a few leaflets were sufficient 
to secure victory. Once they realized their mistake, Finland was 
doomed. Russia put in units of her real army, equipped with 
modern weapons, and they went through the strongest defensive 
line in Europe like a hot knife through butter. 

I might add for the benefit of those who got so hot under the 
collar about Finland, that if the Russians had continued the 
war for another week they could have had the whole country; 
and they knew it. | | 

But it was too much to expect the pundits and the War Office 
spokesmen, who take their orders from the elder brass hats, to 
realize this, even though it was written plain for all to see. 
It was beyond the comprehension of their 1918 mentalities. 
If they were incapable of judging the situation for themselves, 
they had, however, only to read The Red Army Moves, by Geoffrey 
Cox*, by far the ablest and most detached of all foreign observers 
in Finland during the war. 


* Gollancz. 
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I hope these gentlemen now fall daily on their knees and thank 
that heavenly father of theirs, who has done so little for them 
since September 1939 without the active help of godless Russia, 
that Stalidid attack the Finns; if he had not, the whole history 


of mankind might already have been changed for the worse. . 


Leningrad would certainly have fallen, even if nothing worse 
had occurred. 
The whole of the Allied attitude to the Sovict Union in the 


early days of the war seems to have been one cf abominable - 


levity; and the planning minds of the various high commands 
obviously preferred to judge the world situation by what they 
wished it to be rather than by what it was. Only the most furious 
of pathological hatreds can have moved them. They were at 
war with Germany, with the most formidable fighting machine 
that the world had yet known; and yet they were preoccupied 
with and consumed by a desire to destroy the Soviet Union and 
to deal with Hitler later, and at their leisure. Of such criminal 
folly I had evidence in the early months of 1940, when I visited 
Syria at the invitation of General Weygand, to inspect and see 
for myself something of the French war effort in that country. 
There can be no harm in saying now that the old gentleman was 
infinitely more concerned with the hope of an attack by the 
Allies on Russia than he was concerned with the necessity of 
beating the Germans. He was not interested in beating the 
Germans; the first and the largest maps that I saw in his head- 
quarters were not maps of Turkey, and of how to go to its aid; 
were not maps that might the quicker have enabled the French 
in Syria to damage the actual enemy’s influence in that part of 
the world; but were maps showing how best and most easily 


British and French troops could move up to the Armenian plateau :.~ 


and attack the oil wells of Baku. He had sent French airplanes to 
take aerial photographs of both Baku and Batoum; and he would 
show these photographs with the same sort of excited pleasure 
that a ruined debauchee will exhibit when showing indecent 
photographs to the curious. That view of the new world struggle 
was by no means confined to Weygand or to the French. 

I have made these slightly offensive introductory remarks, 
because I notice that there is still a tendency to under-estimate 
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the strength, both defensive and offensive, of the Russian armies. 

This tendency 1 is no doubt born of an understandable reluctance 
to eat one’s words, the more particularly when it is necessary to- 
chew them in public; to innate suspicion of the Russyan system, 
which we cannot expect to have been rooted out of heads which 
it filled almost to the exclusion of all else for close on a quarter 
of a century; and to a desire not to be wrong again. But I have 
another reason for so speaking. I am anxious that what I shall 
have to say about the Red Army’s capacity for fighting and 
for winning victory shall be clearly understood, not as a sudden 
conversion, but as a thread that has always run through the 
faith I daily expressed in the columns of my employer’s newspaper. 

The Russian doctrine of war was first codified by Frunze, the 
revolutionary writer on strategy, who holds in Russian military 
life a place somewhat similar to that once occupied by Clausewitz 
in the councils of the German army. His doctrines have been 
modified and brought up to date by Stalin’s chief military 
adviser; a writer on military affairs, equal in every way to the 
great men who have gone before him. 

It was Frunze who perfected the doctrine of ‘strategic 
reserves’, the weapon with which the Russians defeated the 
Germans at the gates of Moscow last winter, and with which 
they will almost certainly finish the war. It is a simple doctrine, 
practised in greater or lesser degree by all the armies of the world; 
but it is its very simplicity that gives it strength. Strategic reserves, 
the keeping of the army in being—for the Russian army is, in 
many ways, analogous to the Royal Navy and is a strategic 
rather than a tactical weapon—immense military patience and, 
finally, complete co-ordination between every arm of war, 
from the infantry to the propaganda department: these are the 
four cardinal points of Frunze’s doctrine. 

Because of the territorial vastness of Russian territory, and the 
possibility of almost continuous retréat even at the cost of losing 
industrial regions, whose possession is, in the long run, of less 
importance than that of keeping the Red Armies in being, it is 
easier for the defence to choose the stage at which and on which 
to launch its counter-offensive. ‘The correct moment to do this is 
when the graph of the enemy’s ferocity of attack has taken an 
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- appreciable downward curve for a given period of time. It 1s 
true that there inevitably come moments when political con- 
siderations must to some extent govern military decisions; and 
in the Soviet-German war such a moment arrived when the 
enemy were closing in on Moscow. Before that, territory had 
been lost, and even some of the most precious and publicized 
monuments of Soviet endeavour had been destroyed without 
any explanation being offered or any excuses made; but Moscow 
was different: the fall of the capital, while it would not- fatally 
have disorganized the efforts and capabilities of an over-cen- 
tralized government, would certainly, and for the first time in the 
war, have had a deleterious effect on public morale, which might 
have been serious. 

Yet, by one of those chances which history throws into the laps 
of the courageous, the moment for applying all Frunze’s military 
points coincided with the political necessity of saving the capital. 
Week after week, day after day, the Russian high command 
watched the graph of German strength and of the ferocity of 
German attack. From the beginning of October until the end 
of November the graph showed a steady and almost unvarying 
rise; but in that last week, before the counter-offensive opened on 
the morning of December 6, it began at last to register a steady 
and unvarying decline. 

-The psychological moment had come; impetus had been lost; 
and the enemy was showing signs of strain and fatigue which no 
new reinforcements seemed able to remove. On the night of 
the fifth the temperature fell sharply and Russia experienced 
her first hours of real winter; and in the morning the strategic 
reserves struck. More than 70,000 cavalry, fresh, highly trained 
and mobile in the snow, were unleashed at dawn that day; and 
they poured over the German units south of the capital; to the 
north and on the immediate west hordes of motorized infantry, 
again fresh, highly trained and mobile in the snow, attacked 
the’ besiegers behind a new and, it would seem, unsuspected wall 
of tanks. The counter-offensive, of which I shall have more to 
say in its proper place, had begun, and it has been begun without 
in any way endangering the unity and structure of the Russian 
armies as such. 
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To study such doctrines, and to conduct the defence of the 
country, the Russian Government employ a corps of professional | 
officers, all of whom are trained and retrained in the ever| 
developing art of war. To be an officer of the Red Army is to| 
attain an individual position in Soviet life second to none; for| 
a permanent commission is one of the great prizes that the} 
State has to offer. When the war began the Russian oy had| 
been purged of its incompetents and its traitors; and if there is| 
reason to suppose that the purge sheared a little too closely to} 
the bone, it is not possible to say that it did other than strengthen} 
the army as a whole. 

Most armies would have been the better had some of their; 
generals been purged a little earlier. Had the Spanish Govern-| 
ment behaved as drastically as the Russian Government did 
in the middle thirties there would have been no civil war in 
Spain; for the traitors would have been dead. Had we applied, 
a purge to ourown Army at the same time, it would have bcen| 
a.more efficient fighting force when this war broke out. No one 
can any longer doubt that. Those in our own Army who should: 
have been purged and were merely promoted, were not slow to 
point out that the removal of their opposite numbers could have; 
only the most damaging effect on the efficiency of the Red Army;, 
but that was merely a sort of protective-colouring on their part, 
and carried little weight with those who had studied the modern! 
world from vantage points better equipped for observation! 
than the windows of the War and the Foreign Offices, and the 
smoking rooms of clubs. | 

I cannot say for certain that the purge in Russia did not go’ 
too deep, for there is little doubt that the Red Army was short ‘of 
good staff officers in the early days of the war; but by intensive 
training of picked young men that deficiency has now been made. 
up; and the whole conduct of the war is more efficient than it 
was a year ago. 

There is no standing professional army in Russia. The current 
army had always been made up of those whose years for con- 
scription had arrived. It has no enlisted men in its ranks. I do 
not know how big it was when the war began; but I do know that 
there already exist in the Soviet Union, now ready for battle, 
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new armies equal in size to those with which Russia began the 
war. They have been trained in the light of all that was learned 
in the first four or five months of war; all the men are young, 
all are well equipped and superbly clothed. By the autumn Bs 
this year, or, at the latest, by the beginning of winter, there will 
be newer armies ready, all trained in the light o3 what was 
learned in the first cight months of war; and once again they will 
be at least the equal in size of the group of armies which went 
into battle on June 22, 1941. 

The population of the Soviet Union is 200,000,000. It is 
estimated that something like twelve per cent of a populaton 
can, at a pinch, be mobilized. But in the case of the Soviet Union 
this mobilizable percentage is pr obably higher es ele of any 


time can Aan whether it will be necessary to cil) into bone the 
whole fighting potential of the Union; and whether in ‘such 
circumstances, they could all be armed. 

Not all these men, of course, can be spared for the w ester n 
front. Russia keeps a vast army in the Far East, and may at any 
time be called on to employ it. 

I affirm that since Germany attacked Russia no man of 
those Far Eastern armies has been drawn away to fight in 
the West. I believe that it would be equally correct to say 
that neither tanks nor plancs have been brought from that 
army to European Russia since the war began; but that on 
the contrary it has been reinforced with men, tanks and planes 
in the past twelve months. The Far Eastern army, which 1 
have not scen, is said to be the aristocrat of the Russian armies; 
and the one whose qualities and whose periormance were 
believed always to be potentially better than those of the 
European forces. 

The Red Army is extremely well cared for, and exhibits a 
discipline of which the Guards regiments would have no cause 
to be ashamed. It is superbly clothed, well fed, and every ‘effort. 
is s made to develop. the Ininds of its men rather than to let them 
His health is the perpetual care of a eal corps devoted more 
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to prevention than to cure. Let me give but one example of this. 
Every morning of the year there is rigorous foot drill; and the 
men’s feet are inspected for traces of any one of the many ills 
to which a soldier’s feet are heir. In this and similar ways the 
avoidable casualty list is kept small. Far more care is taken over 
the diet of the Red Army man than over the food of our own. 

“Meals are planned some ten days in advance; and this period 
is taken as a unit during which a completely balanced diet is 
served. As much care is taken over variety as over vitamin and 
calory content. This essential variety is maintained right into 
the front lines, and is served to all troops not in such immediate 
contact with the enemy as to make supply impossible. 

Mental variety 1s provided by the Political Commissar, who no 
longer exercises any military function, although the chief 
commissar of a brigade always has the same, if not a superior, 
rank to the military commander. At the beginning of the war 
the Political Commissar could still interfere with the actual 
conduct of operations; but as this division of responsibility 
made only for inefficiency in the field, the idea was soon dropped; 

Sand the Polcom today. is a sort of mixture between the padre, 
“the welfare officer and the officer appointed for education. In 
yaddition he is the recipient of all complaints and must show him- 
self wherever the fighting is hottest. He is, of course, always 
~ a member of the Party. He has tremendous responsibilities both 
to the State and to his men; and his job must be one of the least 
enviable in the world. No one knows when he has time to sleep. 
But the party has bred in its members a sense of social responsi- 
bility which in fact makes the commissar an envied man. He is 
“responsible for political and general education as well as for 
*. Supplying recreation; and it is his job to see that food is good 
and supplies adequate. 

Right up to the front line he organizes soldiers’ clubs; and the 
measure of his influence and popularity is always the profusion 
of amenities he is able to provide. Near Smolensk I have visited 
and drunk in such a club, within easy range of German light 
artillery which spent the afternoon lobbing stuff in our direction. 

This club, provided for the men of an artillery company con- 
cealed in one of the forest spurs, was a large dugout, to which 
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entrance was made down at least twenty steep steps. It was 
lighted by electricity. The floor, the walls and the ceiling were 
_ made of wood; and on to the panelled walls were pinned all the 
political apparatus that is such a feature of Soviet life: photo- 
graphs of Lenin, now become a remote and mystical figure with 
some of the attributes of a God; of Stalin, taken when his hair 
was still black; and of the ieaders in this war. Generals and 
politicians share public esteem; and are not differentiated except 
by the fact that the former wear uniform. All are equally well 
known. Every such club has its daily wall newspaper if it 1s in 
a part of the front where it is impossible to produce a daily 
printcd sheet. Cuttings from various newspapers are stuck on 
decorated boards, mainly for the purpose of information, but 
also for discussion groups that argue with clarity and a fierceness 
of spirit whenever they are able to get together. In the club 
I first visited there was a piano, and as at least half a dozen men 
had musical instruments of various kinds they were able to 
produce an orchestra of no small ability. I wished that day that 
it might have been possible to broadcast an hour of front line 
life to London, so that people at home could have had some idea 
_ how Russia’s soldiers were facing perilous moments. 

But wherever we went that day the conversation was not about 
the war that was, but about the war that might have been; and 
if I was asked once why there was no second front, I was asked} 
at least twenty times; and I used to say that if there had been, 
two fronts in September 1939, there would have been two fronts: 
still; but maybe I was wrong, for Chamberlain was still alive: 
and kicking feebly, and the Hoares and Simons of this world 
were still sitting on the tree-tops; and I knew that it was they 
who had really made two fronts impossible by their folly. 

The maintenance of supplies to the front is highly organized 
and skilfully conducted; on roads leading to the Russian front 
I have seen less ‘lame ducks’ such as ditched lorries or trucks 
put out of commission by careless driving than I have seen in 
any other country during this war; and I speak both of full 
winter and of summer. These observations are borne out by 
those of General Mason MacFarlane, formerly head of the 
British Military Mission to Russia. 


>: 
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So far as I was able to observe on several visits to the Russian 
front, maintenance work generally is excellent: guns, tanks, 
trucks, and weapons of all sorts were cared for with a_devotion. 
and an understanding that I have found lacking elsewher e, 
particularly in our own Army and Air Force, where it is sometimes 
considered something of a joke to crash an aircraft that has not 
only cost a great deal of money, but represents valuable man hours 
of work in factories that are striving to win the war. I speak of 
what I have seen. 

The Russian soldier understands this; and I attribute his care 
also to the fact that his discipline i 1S better than ours. Great care 
is taken to impress on him the value of the weapons with which 
he is entrusted; the struggles and sacrifices made by those at 


‘ home to produce for him are fully explained, so that he feels 
; a kinship with the factory worker which is lacking i in our own 


: fighting machine. I wish such propaganda could be more fully 


IS Se 


developed in the British fighting forces, where men perform their 
maintenance tasks not so much because they realize their im- 
portance as because they are a necessary duty. 

There is no independent Air Force in the Soviet Union. This 
is not the place to argue the pros and cons of a much debated 
question; but it is worth remarking that the two greatest military 
powers in the world have decided against the creation of an 
independent Air Force. The air wings of the Russian fleet and 
army have acquitted themselves every bit as well as the Royal 
Air Force; and no praise could be higher than this. Russians 
seem to have_a genius for flying; our own experts, sent out to 
Russia to teach Soviet pilots how to fly Hurrieaties and Toma- 
hawks, will confirm this, and will say that after half an hour’s 
ground instruction the men were taking the planes into the air, 
and flying them to the manner born. It is true that a number of 
crashes that might otherwise have been avoided: resulted from 
this over-confidence, but none the less the allied aircraft were 
in the battle line with the least possible delay. 

On at least one occasion I had an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the Soviet fighter squadrons at an advanced flying 
field in the neighbourhood of Smolensk. We arrived shortly 
before dusk to welcome back from a quick sweep over the 
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eames positions outside the town, a squadron of the latest 
fighting planes. They looked like Spitfires; had wooden wings, 
and were capable of approximately the same speed as our own 
fighters. But they were something more, for they concealed 
in their bellies a secret device about which it is now possible to 
say no more than that it permitted them to use an armour- 
piercing bomb from low altitudes and to project it with con- 
sidérable accuracy. 

Because this device was one of the most closely guarded of the 
Soviet war secrets they displayed it only after.dusk had already 
fallen, so that those among us who were capable of assessing its 
nature might not receive too accurate an impression of how it 
worked. I don’t profess to know how it worked; but I do know, 
because I later saw the results that it obtained: that it is an 
instrument of diabolical precision and power. It hemalds: at, least, 
the ultimate and inevitable doom of the tank. British experts in 
Russia, although they have not seen it, tell me that this invention 
is the,sole new offensive contribution to warfare that the present 
struggle has produced. 

Because I want to give as accurate a picture as I.can of what 
I saw that day, I think it better not to trust to memory but to 
insert here what the Russian censor left of a despatch I wrote 
about my visit to an advanced flying field, for it has all the 
urgency of an immediate impression. It was in September, 1941. 


Out here just behind the front lines I have been given a terri- 
fying demonstration of the efficiency of the Red Air Force. 
All I can say is that I would be sorry even for a German if he 
got in the way of it. 

As dusk was falling the advanced Air Forcé was displayed on one 
of the largest airfields I have ever seen by a tough, blond Air 
Force commander, Georgi Zakharov, who looks young enough to 
be my son and who could earn a million dollars in Holly- 
wood. | 

The Russians, as it has often been pointed out, are experts at © 
the art of concealment, but here in this windy place they excel 
themselves. It is literally true that it is possible to bump against 
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a Soviet fighter in its concealed resting place without having 
caught the slightest glimpse of it. 

Tails are right up here too, and not only because the Russians 
are masters of the air in this sector, but because they know that, 
come what may, they are a match for the Germans anywhere. 

All the pilots are immensely proud of their newest fighter, 
which I have had the opportunity of examining thoroughly. 

It is an impressive instrument of war. And there is no lack of 
these fighters. 

Once one had mastered the principle of concealment it was 
possible to pick out scores of them on this one flying field, each 
with its small group of personnel tuning them’ up as escorts for 
the next morning’s raids or for their own bombing raids— 
for Soviet fighters carry small loads of bomhs, even though by 
doing so they sacrifice some specd. | 

But they can afford to do this, for they are definitely a trifle 
superior to anything the Germans can put into the air against them. 

When on the ground, indeed, even when in the air, the new 
Russian fighter looks like a Spitfire. 

I met end Lieut. Alexander Maximovitch Rodin, aged 109, 
as he stepped out of his fighter after a raid on the Smolensk 
airfield. There was a large hole in one wing, which had been 
penetrated by an A.A. shell, and one landing wheel was twisted. 

Rodin, despite a damaged wing, had managed to drop a few 
pombs on the Smolensk flying field. ‘Not on the town’, he added, 
‘we want that back for ourselves’. | 

According to Zakharov, most of the Gerrnan pilots he and his 
men have encountered and brought down are young fellows, 
‘with only about five months’ training. Some of them have told 
his intelligence officers that so great was the loss of experienced 
pilots over Crete that tyros are now being thrown into the 
fighting. 7 | 

This is probably true of the Central sector, but I doubt 
whether the same applies to the Leningrad and Kiev sectors. 

In Zakharov’s region, through which I travelled extensively, 
the Russians are masters of the air. Although scveral times 
I saw German bombers attempting to break through I know of 
only two instances during the whole week when they slipped 
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past the guard-—both times during the early morning mist. 

One of these times German bombs blew out all the windows 
of the little building where I was staying; but I had the felicity 
of talking that same evening with the men who had so nearly 
smashed us up. They had been smashed up themselves by a 
Soviet fighter only a few minutes after bombing the little town 
where [ was staying. 

Their constant theme was that it is necessary to fight Russia in 
order to beat England, and at this they plugged with the same 
monotony as a doll says ‘Mamma’. ‘lhe most pitiful thing about 
them was their profound ignorance of any world but that of 
Nazi fantasy. The Italians they found highly comical. 

It is evident from what they said that the Germans are now 
using advanced aerodromes for their bombers. They and their 
heavily-loaded Junkers 88s had come from Shatalova, which 1s 
close to the front line region at Smolensk. 

{ had been in Russia for several months before I was allowed 
to pay a visit to the front, so that it was not until the middle of 
“September, 1941, that I first saw the Russian army in action. 
In that month the Russians hac attempted, for the first time, to 
stage a small-scale counter-offensive. They had begun by a series 
of local counter-attacks on sectors north and south of Smolensk, 
whose ruins the Germans had captured at the end of August. 
Meeting with perhaps greater success than he had expected, 
Timoshenko developed his actions, and the Germans were 
forced back through greater areas of territory than had seemed 
possible. The Russians retook Yelnya and closed in on the 
retreating Germans so that they were able to form a bottle-neck 
into which they threw a powerful weight of shells. How much 
damage they were able to inflict it is not yet possible to estimate; 
but there is no doubt that they advanced with little loss to 
themselves. 

Because I should like to give here some impressions of the 
Russian front I print a despatch. that I wrote at the time. The 
scene lay before me as I wrote it in the cold comfort of my car; 
and something of the urgency of those moments seems to have 
reached the pages of my newspaper. I could not hope now to 
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recapture that urgency. It will be seen that what I then said 
had a trifle too much false optimism about it; but to have seen 
the first liberated territory of Europe was iudeed a moment of 
emotion; and I have no apologies to make. The despatch was 
written from the ruins of the village of Ushakovo, on the Smolensk 
front; and in all that village the only thing that remained 
undamaged was a nesting box nailed to a ruined tree. This is 
what I then wrote: 


Some six miles north of Yelnya lie the smashed ruins of this 
little village for whose repossession the Red Army fought the 
German Army for thirty days and thirty nights. 

Where the village stood is now a holy and historic place, the 
symbol of the world’s hopes and of the shape of things to come. 

For these ruins are the most easterly outpost of the only piece 
of European earth from which the Allied might of the democratic 
Powers has yet driven the fascist aggressor, and it is upon this 
liberated soil that these words are now being written. 

The recapture of Ushakovo was the first successful battle of 
the operation that is not yet finished. 

Beyond Yelnya German forces, hemmed in on threc sides, 
are still retreating through a bottle-rieck in some places now no 
more than three miles wide, on whose ever-converging, never- 
weakening flanks are the fine men and the fine equipment of 
Timoshenko’s armies. 

Although primary credit for this notable victory goes to these 
men and to the workers who hammered out the equipment with 
which they fought in these fields of abominable desolation, from © 
whose air the winds have not yet blown away the rancid odour of 
battle, do not forget that among the contributing causes are all 
the bombs dropped by the R.A.F. on German factories, and all 
the sacrifices endured for so long by the British people, and every 
shot fired and received by the British Navy. 

‘This is our joint victory’, a Russian officer said to me. 

This is the beginning: this notable example of liberty-loving 
peoples everywhere is as surely a ‘joint victory’ as though British 
soldiers had been fighting side by side with their Russian brothers. 
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The village of Ushakovo is only the summit of a small eminence 
that commands a thick pine forest to the north-east, where the 
Russian artillery was concealed, as well as all the rolling downland 
that lies between it and Yelnya. 

When the Germans first captured it they planned to launch 
from it a sudden offensive north towards the Moscow-Smolensk 
road in the hope of trapping Timoshenko’s army and cutting it 
off from the capital which it protects. 

But it was the Russians who took the offensive and who in 
a few days drove out the Germans from the flattened and smashed 
village which was to have been of such high strategic importance 
to them. 

A walk across this still only partially cleared battlefield to 
which the sounds of the Russian artillery, now some fifteen miles 
farther to the south-west, still come on the bitter wind, shows 
that although in the early stages of their occupation of the village 
the Germans intended to move forward they soon began to erect 
“permanent outworks, trenches and firing positions that bear all 
the marks of stabilized war. 

They dug through potatoes that were still growing, and through 
patches of weak chrysanthemums that are now bursting into 
flower, trenches as solid and as well revetted and as permanent 
as any seen in the last war. 

Beyond the farthest line of trenches are deeply dug epachands 
‘gun posts which are hardly more than seventy-five }j yards apart. 
And beyond these, on the Russian side, are a few shallow indenta- 
tions in the ground to which in the hours of darkness a sharp-_ 
shooter could slide forward the better to attack the machine-gun 
posts from their unprotected flank. 

Despite intense artillery fire the village was finally carried by 
bayonct attack at the extreme summit, where there is now a giant 
Russian cemetery already planted round with pines and bearing 
on its wooden gate this inscription: 

‘This common grave is for those who died in this place in 
the struggle against German Fascism.’ 

German dead are buried in their own shell holes, thousands 
of which now pit the ground and poison it. 

Today, despite the exaltation of standing on liberated ground, 
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it is impossible to escape the feeling of profound melancholy. 

Although every log that ever formed the walls of these peaceful 
_ homes has been burned, although every brick that ever formed 
a warming stove or chimney has been powdered and ground to 
_ dust by the ferocity of battle, there still remain evidences of 
“that more peaceful and happier age when the war did not touch 
these people. 

Strewn in what was once the village street—along which Red 
Army signallers have already reconstructed telephone poles and 
rewired them—were the cherished treasures of people cither 
dead or gone. Here there is a samovar with a bullet hole through 
its jagged zinc sides, here the remains of a clock by which some 
child once knew when it was time to go to school, here a garden 
hoe or a piece of shattered bed on which some innocent lay down 
to rest. 

Here, too, are unripe and undug potatoes that were planted to 
nourish hardworking farmers during the bitter months of winter. 
All that now grows in the seared earth are huge weeds with 
flowers of imperial purple—a profusion whose acrid smell mingles 
with that which still hangs around this place. 

Rather more than a mile to the south-west is a German 
observation post, or rather what remains of it. It is no good 
denying that it is anything but a piece of masterly construction. 

While under accurate fire of the Russian guns the Germans cut 
it out in the side of a sandy hill, filled it with substantial dugouts 
and threw forward deep, well-protected trenches from which to 
launch mortars at the Russian positions in the outskirts of the 
village. 

To both these spots, as well as into the town of Yelnya, 
peasants are creeping back already to build new lives on the 
ruins of the old. At Oustinovov, where the command post is 
located, three families are already back, including children and 
an old, blind woman whom the Germans chased out into the forests. 

All these homecomers are now in the army’s charge. It feeds 
and houses them. They find a wandering horse here, a cow 
there, and in this way gradually begin to breathe again. 

Yelnya itself which lies in the centre of a great plain and is the 
main town in the liberated area, was wantonly burned by the 
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retreating Germans on the last night of their occupation. 

Yelnya still hears the rattle of machine-guns and the throb of 
artillery as the Red Army to the west of the town 1s still pushing 
the Germans back along the bottle-neck. 

The sky above the city is seldom, if ever, empty of planes, 
most of which are patrolling Soviet fighters, or sudden sweeps 
of bombers from cither side rushing on their prey. 

It is obvious that cquipment is as plentiful as men, and very 
fine equipment it is. 

I did not see a great deal of it, for the Russians excel at con- 
cealment, but I saw heavy tanks travelling at at least twenty-five 
miles an hour over rough ground. I saw quantities of artillery, 
troop carriers, and above all, thousands, I suppose, of horse- 
drawn supply vehicles which bring up necessities through muddy 
country that makes Ilanders mud look like a joke. 

Indeed, it is impossible to write of this war except in terms 
of mud: mud is a major factor, and although it is certainly 
possible for tanks to push through it, tanks without support are 
not much use to anybody. 

My own party took more than ten hours to drive a little over 
thirty miles yesterday. I do not wish to stress this as an example 
of the difficulties the Germans will meet, but it is some indication 
of what they are up against. And, of course, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Russian troops have their tails right up and are 
filled with confidence that mud or no mud they have drawn the 
German sting in this sector. 

This was particularly in evidence to the north of Smolensk, 
where I visited Russian positions outside a small village near 
Yartsevo. 

Here at dusk, in the heart of country from which the Germans_ 
had only been forced in the past few days so that you must still 
tread carefully because of mines, I met a division which holds 
the record of never yet having retired in face of the enemy. 

Beside us Russian batteries were firing salvos, with exact 
regularity, but the answering fire was spasmodic. Overhead, 
like a huge prehistoric pterodactyl with legs outstretched behind it, 
flew a Dornier trying to spot the gun positions, but a sudden 
burst of A.A. fire from concealed batteries drove it off. 
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Below the forest there is a little stream and on a small ridge on 
the other side the Germans have taken up new positions into 
which they are still frantically digging. At night the Russians 
move silently forward beneath a tremendous barrage of star shells. 

I was able to watch these until nearly dawn, and there was not 
a moment of the night when one wasn’t in the sky. 

In the dusk, when the wind came up and the slender birches 
were swaying like ballerinas, the commander of this division 
talked while white-coated mess waiters moved among the trees 
like moths, with hot food and cold drinks in their hands. 

In the last fortnight this division has advanced on a front of 
about two miles wide to a depth of more than a mile and a half. 
This was done mainly at night by only two battalions and two 
batteries of artillery. 


There are not wanting those who say that the Germans lured 
the Red Armies into.a trap at Yelnya, but this is not the case. It is 
true I think, that the Russians made a military mistake here; 
for they advanced with such rapidity that they did not stay to 
. consolidate adequately the positions which they had taken. 
Maybe they were influenced too much by the over-optimism of 
their own propaganda; and believed that the rot which they had 
certainly planted in German minds at Smolensk had alr eady 
..taken a deep root. They knew that the Germans were massing 
for the last great offensive on Moscow; and that as soon as they 
were ready they would launch it at the eakest spot in their lines; 
but, for once, Timoshenko allowed enthusiasm to govern judg- 
ment. He had the Germans on the run: no doubt whatever 
about that; and he was after them. Their losses were certainly 
greater than they would have been prepared to endure if they ° 
had merely been setting a trap for the unwary. What is more 
certainly the truth is that Von Bock saw a way of turning defeat 
into a sudden access of much wanted strength; and when he. 
struck, he struck naturally at that portion of the line which the 
Russians had had little or no time to strengthen. 

But even when the Germans struck it was too late. I have often 
recorded my belief that the two enemies fought their truly decisive 
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battle in August when the Germans took Smolensk; and in the 
taking of it were beaten. It would not be an improper parallel 
to recall and place alongside the battle for Smolensk that of 
Borodino. When the smoke had cleared away from the battlefield 
Napoleon was its possessor, with a vast proportionate increase 
over Kutouzov’s army. Before the battle began he had only 
one-third as many troops, but when it closed the disparity had 
reached fifty per cent. But it was, none the less, at Borodino that” 
Napoleon was beaten, for at that battle the Russians smashed 
the moral ascendancy of the French; remained intact and un- 
consciously lured Napoleon to his ‘deom. 

At Smolensk the Russian armies, in the year 1941 certainly 
smashed the moral ascendancy of fhe German armies, and as 
such it must, and I have no doubt will always, be counted a 
victory thatwas decisive. “The victory won by the Russians was 
not indeed one of those which are bedizened with those rags 
nailed to a pole which are dignified as flags, or which derive 
their splendour from extent of conquest; but it was one of those 
triumphs which carry home to the soul of the aggressor a two- 
fold conviction of his adversary’s moral superiority and of his 
own weakness. The invading army, like some wild beast broken 
loose, had been mortally wounded; it was consciously rushing 
on to ruin; but the first impetus had been given, and now, come 
what might, it must reach Moscow.’ 

Tolstoy wrote those words about the results of Borodino; and 
they could, I think and have always thought since August last, 
with equal justification be applied to the German armies who 
remained that day in possession of the field and of Smolensk’s 
ruins. To paraphrase Tolstoy, ‘when the Germans entered 
Russia, Moscow was to them the promised land: when they 
possessed the ruins of Smolensk, the promised land was Home.’ 
That was the decisive change. 

When the great battle was finally admitted to have closed, 
and it was possible to record something of its nature for readers 
outside the Soviet Union, I wrote these words: they were printed 
in London on August 29, 1941: 


It is still too early to say if this is the greatest battle ever fought 
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in human annals; but if the magnitude of its strife is to be 
decided by the number of dead men who strew the field then 
history will probably uphold its claim to this mournful eminence. 

Exactly what price in human suffering the Germans haye paid 
for the privilege of bestriding a city of charred ruins we shall 
never know any more than we shall ever learn at what heroic 
cost the Russian forces defended this pretty town until there 
was neither prettiness nor town to defend. Nothing remains 
but the sluggish, indifferent waters of the Dnieper, accustomed 
for centuries to carry away the more perishable results of human 
turbulence. 

It is only now, some few days after the Russian communiqué 
defined the end of the battle, that its story can be told with any 
of that coherence which is necessary to the full comprehension 
of its true meaning. Hitherto the distant recorder of its heroic 
give and take has been forced to content himself with sudden 
flashes of light thrown for an instant by the deliberately vague 
communiqués on the whole sombre secrecy in which it was 
conducted. 

But the curtain has now been rolled back on this tremendous 
carnage: the stage is visible to all who care to complete the 


jig-saw puzzle whose pieces a reluctant High Command has 
dealt out with tantalizing parsimony. | 

The battle raged for thirty days and thirty nights. From th 
start of those 720 fateful hours, in which, as we shall attempt to 
show, more was decided than the fall of Smolensk, certain facts 
clearly emerge—the two most notable of which are that it was 
here that the Blitzkrieg was carried to its grave, and here that the 
myth of German invincibility was destroyed. 

At the beginning of the battle the myth of Nazi invincibility 
was still a potent military weapon worth an unknown quantity 
of army corps: thirty days later it was as dead as any German 
corpse lying in the streets of the ruined city. And it died precisely 
because the Russians never believed in it. 

The importance of this casualty cannot yet be measured, for 
in its life it sustained the German soldier and gave him that 
extra ration of comfort and courage in battle, that highly charged 
dose of ersatz moral ascendancy which has won for the Third 
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Reich so many military and diplomatic victories in these last two 
years. , 

But it exists no longer: no longer can the German soldier cheat 
either, himself or fee world with its easy nonsense. 

At present no one can say more than that a rot has set in, 
that it is working like a cancer, and that its disintegrating forces 
are not yet apparent. But occasionally in letters home, in cap- 
tured regimental or divisional documents, in answers that pris- 
oners make, fever rises to the surface. 

At the end of July the Commander of the Third Battalion of 
the 53rd German Motorized Infantry Regiment writes to regi- 
mental headquarters that the situation has become highly 
dangerous for the few officers remaining who ‘can only send men 
into battle under threats’. 

Four days later, after the initial plea for reinforcements had 
been ignored, he writes again: ‘Our capacity to fight,’ he says, 
‘is getting fess. We have no spare parts, our cars are out of action, 
our clothes are worn out, petrol is short.’ 

Such instances of incipient despair are too numerous to be 
dismissed as trivial or exceptional. 

And it was in this battle for the first time in this war that 
the German Army was forced to change its tactics and after 
its initial impetus was spent was compelled to adopt methods 
imposed by the vigour of Russian counter-attacks. 

At the beginning of the Battle of Smolensk German orders 
implied a supreme contempt for the Russian Command which is 
certainly no longer felt. “The Second ‘Tank Unit will immediately 
march on Moscow. After destroying troops on this side of the 
Dnieper it will open the Moscow road. In spite of threats from 
its flanks it will go ahead day and night as far as petrol allows.’ 
Such was the. type of order issued in the early days when the main 
- German concern was the supply of fuel for armoured fighting 
vehicles. 

But complaints altered as the battle lengthened: for the de- 
mands for petrol was substituted the demand for men and 
materials. 

Another example of the method of smashing the Blitzkrieg 
was the use of long-range artillery, protected against dive- 
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bombing by masses of low altitude guns, to smash advanced 
German flying fields. In the first days of the attack on Smolensk 
German aviation operated from only about six miles behind the 
lines and acted in perfect co-ordination with tanks. 

The Russians claim that in those first days they forced the 
abandonment of this tactic and that thereafter aircraft played 
only a comparatively minor part in the battle. By artillery and 
bombing they claim to have destroyed two German flying 
fields a few miles north-west of Smolensk and to have there 
destroyed 150 planes in one day. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that German losses were 
enormous, and it should not be forgotten that the very flower 
of the German Army was thrown into this attack, on which so 
much depended. It is claimed here that among other casualties . 
suffered by the Germans the 5th and 137th Infantry Divisions 
were routed and destroyed: the 253rd and the r1ioth snianey 
Divisions no longer exist. 

Many tank regiments have been transformed into infantry 
owing to the shortage of replacements and are now only tank in 
name. It is claimed here that the goth Tank Division left more 
than 700 dead and more than two divisions of 200 smashed tanks 
on the field, and that by the end of July it had only 40 vehicles 
left. The 19th Tank Division had none left at all. 

At Vitebsk, according to Russian sources, the 7th Tank 
Division was completely smashed, and fifty per cent of the rath 
‘Tank Divison was destroyed, while one of its regiments was put 
out of action completely. 

Those are some figures made available here, and there is no‘ 
reason to doubt them, if only because the town changed hands 
several times during thirty days. How many officers and men met 
death in the Dnieper will probably never be known any more than 
the number of those who met a fabulous death in street fighting 
when each house was fought for with an audacity and heroism 
that will probably always be unrecorded. 

Such was this great battle. Its main interest is to be found 
not in Smolensk but in its effect on the German soul, charged as 
always with that innate sense of doom which is a national 
heritage even Hitler has not been able to root out. Mere physical 
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possession by the Germans of Smolensk’s ruins occurs only in 
the introduction of a new volume of the story. 

This decisive battle is not merely a military operation with 
a clearly defined beginning and end: it is a political instrument 
affecting human destiny. 


I see no reason to withdraw any of these words now: on the 
contrary the events of the last ten months have confirmed the 
conclusions to which I then came. 

But although the Germans there suffered a defeat from which 
they have never recovered and now never will, the ferocity and 
energy of their attack continued. It took them six weeks—six 
of the short remaining weeks of summer and of autumn—to 
regroup their forces and to strike that tremendous blow at the 
capital, which, had it succeeded, might have prolonged the war 
for years. 

On the second day of this giant offensive, into which the 
Germans threw everything that they then had in the cupboard, 
Hitler found it necessary to speak to the German masses on the 
radio. ‘For the last twenty-four hours’, he said, ‘operations 
have been going on which will have a decisive result on the 
conduct and duration of the war.’ He spoke the truth, but in 
what sense he did not then know. He was soon to find out. 
The German armies, probably something like eighty divisicns 
in all, with at least fifty-one taking active part in the operations, 
blasted two holes in the Russian lines, each to the north and 
south of Smolensk at precisely those points at which the Russians 
had advanced the previous month. For two weeks this fluid 
warfare, in which the two opposing forces were interleaved 
in such a way as to make it impossible for the observer to be 
certain who was surrounded and who was the surrounder 
raged with intense ferocity. It was useless for Goebbels to cry 
out that ‘Russia as a military power has ceased to exist’, for the 
Russians knew different, and that was all that mattered, except 
to the German soldier who must have found the doctor’s word 
somewhat difficult to credit. 

We in Moscow were treated daily to such boasts, but we had 
as little reason to believe. them as the Russian soldiers who were 
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fighting with such valour to defend the capital. For the first time 
in the war the Russian High Comand were prepared to risk 
the destruction of an army group rather than let the enemy 
obtain a footing in the town. But they could, for perhaps the 
first time, afford to take that risk. Behind them, in Moscow and 
in the country outside the city walls, a new army lay waiting, 
charged with a double duty. If the Germans really broke through 
the Russian defences and were able to stream down on the capital 
these quarter of a million men could take the place of those who 
had been defeated; but if the Red Armies held, they had another 
task waiting for them, and the one that history eventually called 
on them to perform—to fall on a tired enemy at the precise 
moment when he had begun to lose heart and could no more 
increase the weight of his attack. 

They were anxious days; and serious; butfew of us lost heart 

or ever supposed that Hitler would stand where Napoleon once 
stood, and thus achicve the second of his paramount dreams. 
There was evidence of great troop concentrations in the city, 
to say nothing of a stream of weapons moving west under their 
own power. The people rose like a cloud and moved out of the 
city to dig and to wire: the small-arms factories and, indeed all 
the few factories then left in the capital worked overtime to 
rush extra supplies to the front: the papers warned the people 
that danger was near and that it might become necessary, 
although such was not likely, to protect every window and 
every door of their homes. There were only a few air raids 
on Moscow in those days; and they were trivial affairs that 
did no damage; the Luftwafic, as the Wehrmacht was, was 
stretched to its utter limits. On the night of October 14, the 
prize must have appeared suddenly to be within their grasp; 
and at no time thereafter was Moscow ever in such immediate 
danger again. The break came suddenly as can be seen from 
these words written on the afternoon of the rth. 

The initial sentences were true when they were written, but 
thirty-six hours later they were out of date. I print them here, 
not merely to show what difficulties we had even in Moscow at 
keeping up with events, but because an understanding of the 
vital importance of October 14, 15, 16 and 17 are essential if 
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we are ever to understand clearly what happened to the great 
German offensive: it began to lose heart on the last of those 
days; and thereafter was sustamed more by its original impetus 
than by an animating conviction of victory. 

Moscow’s situation today is better than it was yesterday, 
and yesterday it was better than it had bcen the previous 
morning. 

Otherwise what is happening on the Central sector is still 
highly confused and fluid, still changing from hour to hour. 

It may well be, indeed, that those German troops which Berlin 
claims have surrounded and cut off some part of Timoshenko’s 
group of armies are themselves cut off. This possibility 1s worth 
keeping in mind. 

But from all this confusion, which must for several days con- 
tinue, one thing is clear as crystal: that the German offensive 
has not gone according to programme laid down by the German 
High Command. 

It is virtually certain that after almost a fortnight’s cflort on 
a supreme scale the Germans expected to have achieved a 
great deal more than they have clone. 

Although Hitler brought out everything from the cupboard to 
attempt the double goal—the smashing of the Central armies 
and the capture of Moscow—it is not yet absolutely certain that 
by now hc has thrown all those resources into the immediate 
battle, although it is probable. 

After twelve days it is unlikely that the German High Com- 
mand is still retaining reserves for the purpose of exploiting 
weak places. It looks as though this exploitation is already being 
attempted on the maximum scale. 

If this indeed is so then although the situation is still charged 
with menace and is still of exceeding gravity it is possible to 
draw breath, even if it is too early yet to sit back and contemplate 
the scene with screnity. | 

But this is worth repeating: the German igeusive has lost 
momentum, and that is a loss for which the enemy will have the 
greatest difficulty in compensating himself. 

Although Pravda admits that the enemy is still moving east it 
emphasizes for the first time that this movement is slowing down, 
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and altogether its tone is more confident than at any time since 
the offensive began. : 

‘ Pravda.also comments on the Russian losses, which, it says, 
are ‘great’. | 

Russian resistance is gaining in strength and the great tide of 
reserves, men and materials that has flowed invisibly through 
the city during the past week has now begun to raise its wave 
against the invading hordes. 

These reserves are trained men who have already had a taste 
of gunfire and who know what it is to battle against superior 
forces. . 

All are warmly clad against the icy wind and sleet which is 
now blowing down from the Arctic. They wear long, grey coats 
over padded jerkins and have new fur hats decorated with the 
Red Star, on which in gold are the hammer and sickle. 

German progress has been made only from the west, where 
great bodies of Russian and cnemy troops are interleaved in 
fluid and ever-changing battle. 

In this battle of manceuvre it is impossible to state that what 
one writes in the evening will be true the following morning, for 
_ these turbulent oceans of men, engaged in the fiercest strife 
that human annals record, are swept back and forth like water 
at the mercy of great winds. 

The actual abandoning of Briansk after ten days of some of 
the fiercest fighting in this war does not bring the Germans any 
nearer Moscow than they were before: it increases the danger of 
encirclement to some of those sections of Timoshenko’s group of 
_ armies which are now taking on the main supporting strength of 

the German thrust, while other units of the same group closer 
to Moscow are engaged with the advanced armoured spearhead 
and are attempting to destroy it before it can receive that ade- 
quate assistance without which the Germans cannot hope to 
consolidate their gains. 

The word ‘consolidate’ is deliberately used, for Russian resist- 
ance in this sector is growing—in the same way as it seems 
successfully to have grown north of Orel—in such way that there 
is hope that the Germans may be forced to pause in their drive 
to get back their breath before trying to continue. | 
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If that happens Russian chances of successfully holding out 
for the winter—which are already good—will be increased 
appreciably, with a consequent diminution of German hopes at 
a moment when they have been promised speedy victory. 

Even before the echoes of the triumphant German declaration 
that Timoshenko’s armies no longer exist have died away, that 
same ‘non-existent’ army, supported by an air force that Goebbels 
completely destroyed some months ago, has even recaptured 
territory in precisely that area of the Central sector where it 
seemed that the German claims might have some substance. 

In the course of these operations that army of ghosts has 

destroyed a considerable number of tanks, field guns, and troop 
trucks, which latter are as valuable almost as tanks to the 
enemy, for without them infantry cannot advance at a speed 
commensurable with that of the tanks which blast the route for 
them. ; 
This small tactical operation is not without significance as 
show! ing the capabilities of armies which, if not cut off, are at 
least in a highly dangerous position, interleaved as they are in 
German forces. | 

Soviet fighters which seem inexhaustible in number have 
been defending all troops as far as possible from dive-bombers, 
of which the enemy has an infinitely greater number than are 
available here. : 

Britain, in fact, can best aerially help Russia by sending 
bombers, more bombers and then some more. 

For the first time since the offensive was launched Moscow 

early this morning heard the anti-aircraft guns. There were no 
planes over the centre of the city. Probably they were looking 
for the endless stream of supplies and for the reserves which are 
still going forward. 

From all accounts one is able to gather that they failed in this. 

Reports that the Germans have penetrated far east of Orel 
are untrue, but almost certainly from this place where the 
Germans threw in six armoured divisions simultaneously they. 
have sent out feelers in an attempt to find and turn the Russian 
flank. 

Although a tremendous weight of armour was hurled in at 
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Orel with the intention of quickly smashing the Russian army in 
the field, for the most part the German advances have been 
made by comparatively small, compact and completely equipped 
groups of the sort and size we would call ‘brigade groujs’. 

Only after feeling the strength of the Russian defences by a 
series of hard punches did they choose what they discovered to 
be the weakest spots, and on these they concentrated with — 
everything they had got. 

The result was inevitable break-through at several places. 

This method of attack has caused much fluidity and to the 
outside world much confusion, for the inevitable result has been 
iong parallel ropes of interleaved forces. 

But at the moment two absolutely certain statements can be 
made: one, Tula is still in Russian hands, despite all German 
claims to the contrary; and two, Timoshenko’s group of armies 
is still a military force capable of defending the capital. 

Whatever ground the German forces may have gained during 
the grave and dangcrous days of the offensive, there is one thing 
they have failed to do so far, and that is to achieve their primary 
desire and need—the destruction of the Russian armies in the field. 

I think there is no doubt that the policy now is to defend Mos- 
cow at all costs. Whether this tactic is correct or not no one not 
in full possession of the facts can presume to judge. 


Recording history from fairly close to the battlefield I tried in 
those few days to sum up the position as it then was, but the 
confusion was still great; and it was not until some ten days 
later, when I was already a humiliated prisoner in the easy 
fastness of Kuibyshev, where there was not even a black-out, 
that I was able to disentangle what had been happening from 
what the B.B.C. and others said had been happening. 

What I then wrote gives as concise and accurate a picture 
as is still possible; and here it is. It will be seen that those two 
critical days, the 14th and 15th, were the first turning point of 
importance and that Germany lost Moscow in those forty-eight 
grievous but eventually glorious hours. 


Moscow is certainly unlikely to pass through days more 
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critical than October 15 (the day I was forced to leave Moscow), 
16 and 17. 

On the first of those days German forces, both tank and sup- 
porting motorized infantry, broke through the defences and 
started down the road to Moscow. 

Hence, Molotov’s order to all diplomatic Missions to quit 
Moscow. 

All day and night during the 16th and 17th some of the finest 
Russian divisions, with all necessary equipment, streamed west 
to stem the tide. Not very strongly constructed defences enabled 
them to take up positions from which they could fight the enemy, 
who had all the advantages of tremendous impetus as well as 
the hope of capturing suddenly the greatest prize of the war. 

For forty-eight hours the battle raged across the snow-covered 
fields and along the icy road, and at the end of that time the 
Germans had been hurled back to near Mojaisk and all territory 
so suddenly lost on the 15th was recaptured. 

Thus was Moscow saved on that day of October 17. 

It would seem from accounts reaching here from independent 
sources that north of Orel the position is now well in hand and 
the danger of sudden renewed German thrusts towards Tula 
lessened; indeed, such danger from Maloyaroslavets also appears 
to have somewhat diminished. 

Where Moscow’s danger is greatest is from the direction of 
Kalinin, where the situation still is so confused that it is 1m- 
possible to measure the extent of the threat. Here it would seem 
the Germans are throwing in the major part of their available 
equipment and are not slowing up the weight of attack either by 
day or by night. | 

Planes and tanks, as varied in the countries of their origin as 
the League of Nations itself, and men are steadily putting unin- 
terrupted pressure, although there is some reason to hope not 
increasing pressure, on the defending forces. As there seemingly 
has been no vital change in the situation since I left Moscow 
it is not unreasonable to assume that the strength of the new 
Russian defence is increasing. 

Although Moscow was raided on Thursday night and twenty- 
four planes were brought down, according to Soviet official 
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circles, there is no reason to suppose that the raiding, even on 
a small scale, which this probably indicates, will continue 
uninterruptedly. 

There is every reason to believe, according to foreign circles 
here competent to judge, that the German air (ice. is now 
stretched as never before and that it will be impossible for them 
' at this hour, when they require at the front every crate on which 
they are capable of laying hands, to continue the risk let alone 
‘suffer such a high percentage of losses. 

According to reliable information which has come my way 
much of the German air force on the Eastern Front, particularly 
north of approximately the Kiev latitude, is now pretty well 
bogged, or if not actually so, immunized and taken back to such 
‘distances that large-scale bombing of civilian as opposed to 
strictly military objectives is now out of the question. 

For the actual bombing of the front lines it is not necessary to 
have more than a few advanced fields, for all the problems that 
present themselves to those preparing large-scale raids do not 
present themselves in such circumstances. 

Nor are the bomb loads so heavy that prepared runways and 
well-drained land are absolutely essential. 

It would also seem from the scraps of evidence which it has 
been possible to collect here that Germany is drawing heavily on 
training centres for new bombing crews. 

This might properly be compared with living on capital rather. 
than on interest, and it is a process which, once begun, cannot 
properly be stopped. 

At such moments as this, when so much is in danger and when 
the German forces are attempting to batter their way into indus- 
trial centres of great importance, it may seem Over-optimistic to 
discuss such matters. 

But looking at the war on a long-term basis and with absolute 
confidence, this factor will undoubtedly prove of the highest 
importance and may make itself felt sooner than we have any 
right to hope. | 
_ For twenty-four days the greatest collection of the most highly 
trained troops the world has ever known has been smashing to- 
wards Moscow: 
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More than that, these troops are equipped with weapons more 
powerful than any of which men dreamed even two years ago. 

They have been met and their programme interrupted and 
heavity slowed down by forces as well ‘trained, but not as well. 
equipped. And they still are a long way outside Moscow. 

It is possible to say with certainty that had Germany not had 
the use of foreign tanks and artillery she would never have been 
able to stage this battle for Moscow on such a scale as made 
breaks-through inevitable. 

At this moment she actually brought troops from north and 
south to assist her tremendous but no less desperate effort to 
conquer before the winter. ; 

Roth Finns and Rumanians are now fighting in the Central 
Sector, surely removing the last possible excuse for the British 
Government to continue relations with Helsinki. 

Even in the south where the Germans are advancing still 
with impetus as well as momentum the eastward thrust has 
been slowed down, and with the arrival of Timoshenko to take 
charge of the front there is reason to hope that all may yet be well. 

All this is an optimistic evaluation of the situation, but it is 
optimistic because it is long-term. 

True, if the war is gauged merely from week to week the 
Russians have taken a terrific beating with a fortitude without 
parallel. But even so it is permissible to remark that they have 
prevented the Germans from achieving their objectives, partic- 
ularly their main objective—which was and is not so much the 
use- of Moscow for winter quarters or the use of the Donbas 
factories as the total and irremediable destruction in the field of the 
Russian armies. ‘This they have not come within miles of achieving. 

‘The announcement that Voroshilov and Budyenny have been 
invited to form new armies must ring in the ears of the German 
General Staff like a carillon of certain eventual doom. 

The new armies are being created even while those which 
Goebbels ‘destroyed’ several times in the past three weeks 
fight on and fight on to such effect that the nearest German 
forces are at least sixty miiles from Moscow. 

Add to all this that Russia has vast secret industries scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the Soviet Union. 
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These scattered industries which are rather like China’s 
‘“ndusco’ on a vast scale have a potential output which no 
single foreigner knows, but which almost certainly is greater 
.than anyone supposes. 

They now are working day and night to turn out the materials 
with which to fight back at the Germans. 

During a recent journey through the country here I saw factory 
after factory moving east on long trains to take up positions on 
the newly prepared bases that are ready to receive all this 
gigantic migration of cogs and wheels. 

Day by day, almost hour by hour, Russia is making good the 
deficiencies caused by the invaders. And that is one of the main 
reasons why there is confidence here that the outcome will be 
as all free men hope. 

Immediately following the sudden and unexpected break- 
through Molotov sent for Sir Stafford Cripps and the heads of 
other diplomatic Missions and ordered them to be at the station 
at seven that evening with all members of their staffs of their 
Missions, as well as all their nationals residents in Moscow. 

It can now be said that even before the Missions assembled at 
the station the break-through had been stemmed satisfactorily. 


That was at the end of October. For the next five weeks the 
German armies crawled nearer to Moscow: in some places they 
managed to advance to within about thirty miles of the capital; 
but they never got nearer than that.'It must have been a frightful 
torment for those cold and tired men to know that there, just 
over the brow of the hill which they could never mount, lay 
the warmth and the shelter of the great city that Hitler had 
offered them as an easy prize. They were fighting alone now: 
there was little or nothing behind them; and if they could not 
achieve victory with the weapons that were already at their | 
disposal, they could not achieve it at all. 

They fought with bravery and determination; but the Russians 
were too big a mouthful for them to chew; and at the end of the 
last week in November the strength of the attack began to decline. 
It had, naturally, declined spasmodically on earlier dates; but 
now the graph fell steadily; and on the evening of December 4 
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the Russian High Command knew that there would be no more 
rises that winter: all that men could do, it must be admitted, 
the Germans had done; and now they could do no more: the 
longed for Russian moment had arrived; and the orders went 
out for the beginning of the counter-offensive. 

On the night of December 5, the temperature fell sharply; 
and the first hours of winter, real winter, came to central Russia. 
The Russian winter is an impartial ally: he fights for those who 
best know how to make use of his forces; and there was no question 
this time about which side he should be on: the Russians had 
prepared for winter; and the Germans, convinced that the whole 
campaign would be over by the end of October, had not. 

So that when, at dawn on December 6, the Russians launched 
their counter-offensive, winter threw in his legions on their side. 
Moscow had been saved; and victory, which had always seemed 
so far away, now suddenly came closer and men could look him 
in the face and recognize at last on to which side he eventually 
proposed to come. The war had been shortened by years, but 
by how many history alone will one day be able to inform us. 

There are men and women in this world who have been 
disappointed by the results of that winter offensive: they feel that 
the Russian armies did not, after all, liberate so very much 
territory or destroy so many of the enemy’s best fighting men; 
lbut they delude themselves if they imagine that it was a com- 
parative failure. 

The Russian High Command did not set out to liberate vast 
tracts of captured land at a cost in men and material which mere 
liberation was not worth: they knew that if they won the war 
all those enslaved areas would automatically be freed; and they 
wished to dissipate no strength other than that which was 
essential to achieve their purpose. 

They set out with one object in mind; and they achieved that 
object. They set out to destroy Germany’s power to launch against 
them an offensive in the spring of 1942; and history has already 
shown whether they succeeded or whether they didn’t. The fact 
remains that in the spring of 1942 the Germans did not launch ~ 
an offensive; and that midsummer’s day was past before they 
even began a serious trial of strength. 
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Politically, morally and militarily, the Russians set themselves 
the task of destruction; and that was all they could then hope to 
do. They were themselves exhausted in some degree: their losses 
-in material and men had been fabulous all through the first six 
months of the campaign; and this deficiency could not entirely 
be made up until the early summer of this year. Had they at- 
tempted. vast army operations in the winter, and had those 
failed, their military position would have been parlous indeed 
this spring; and they knew it. | 

I do not say that the Russian High Command is entirely 
satisfied with the results of what happened in the winter: it would 
indeed be strange if any general were ever satisfied with anything 
but the complete annihilation of his enemy; but they have 
every reason to congratulate themselves. They weakened the 
power of Germany in such degree than Hitler can never again 
strike with the same force or the same unheeding pride and 
certainty (even his new offensive is not on so great a scale) 
they contributed, by the brilliance of their propaganda, to 
a. weakening of morale inside Germany itself; and who can 
yet say how deeply that fissure in national unity has sunk? 
They did more than this: they destroyed an immense amount 
of valuable material; for it was material that they mainly went 
after. I have seen a’ wide snow-covered landscape south of 
Moscow only a few hours after the victorious Cossack cavalry 
had swept it clean of Germans; and there, piled up deeply on 
each side of the long straight road were hundreds of lorries, 
scores of new tanks, scores of troop carriers, and an almost incal- 
culable amount of small arms and ammunition. Huge guns were 
scattered in the snow; and I counted at least a hundred of them 
that morning. It is true that the Germans seldom went so fast 
that they did not stop to spike their guns, or to remove from 
a tank some essential instrument for movement: but the main 
point is that they abandoned everything in their flight. The 
places from which they retreated were thickly sown with the 
implements of war, for it was from precisely those places at which 
the battle had been hottest that they fled. 

In the first weeks of the retreat the German air force seldom 
left the ground; and the Russians were able, with some impunity, 
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to fly low over their moving columns and smash them from the 
air; so that when the soldiers followed later in their trucks or on 
foot, they found an army fleeing westwards in its summer boots. 

There is no exaggeration about this: the German soldiers were 
simply not equipped for winter. I have seen prisoners brought in 
on the Moscow front when the temperature was something like 
twenty-five degrees below zero Fahrenheit, dressed as ‘I_ might 
be for a winter day’s shopping in London, They wore thick coats 
but not padded coats; and those who had not been lucky enough 
to strip same wretched Russian peasant of his sheepskin or of 
his valinki, which are high felt boots designed to keep out the 
cold, were shivering, frightened men with frost-bitten ears and. 
hands. Many had not even a pair of woollen gloves to keep 
out the worst of the frightful cold. They had no fur hats; and to 
protect their ears from the teeth of the wind they had only the 
flaps of forage caps, which were hardly more use than a pocket 
handkerchief would have been. 

But there were not a great many prisoners. In such climates, 
and in such circumstances, the wounded have no time to do 
anything but die; and because, in so many cases, the Germans 
kept up a brave resistance to the last, many were slaughtered 
who would have done better if they had given themselves up. 
I must here refute the slander that the Russians did not take 
prisoners in the winter campaign: they did; but there were 
moments in that time of hurried victory when small, advance 
parties of Russian ski troops or of shock battalion fighters found 
themselves in possession of Germans anxious to surrender but 
perhaps twice as great in numbers as they were. In such circum- 
stances it is hard to accept surrender; and better to fight it out. 

To the German failure in Russia, rather than to the success of 
the defenders, the famous Russian guerillas. have contributed in 
no small measure, but because such’ fighters must naturally 
have a glamour that is denied to more orderly and disciplined 
troops, they have received a public attention that they do not 
entirely deserve. This is not to denigrate them, for they have 
performed a function of tremendous use, and they have lived 
in the certain knowledge of the terrible fate that is waiting for 
them if they are caught. 
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Their main contributions to the Russian war cffort have been 
to cause the enemy to double the guard that he would normally 
have placed on his lines of communications, thus weakening in 
some degree his forces at the front; and to confine the supply 
routes to the main roads, thus diminishing the number of essential 
targets for the Russian bombers; as well as making the destruction 
of supplies much easier. 

In modern war, which is so highly mechanized, so precisely 
timed and so meticulously planned, the guerilla would seem on 
first consideration to be an anachronism as outmoded as the 
testudo or the catapult. Yet he is in fact an integral. part of 
Europe’s resistance to Hitler—even if he is unarmed in most 
countries—and an integral and highly organized (if that is not 
a contradiction in terms) section of Russia’s great resistance to 
the German army. 

In Russia the guerilla is known as_a ‘partisan’; the name of an 
honourable revolutionary tradition which he inherits from those 
who contributed largely to the defeat of the post-Revolution 
armies of foreign intervention, whose precarious existence he 
tormented and whose depredations he seldom left unpunished. 

Yet it would be a mistake for us to think that this war has 
confined the guerilla or the partisan purely to the male sex. 
There is abundant testimony to show that women operate 
behind the enemy lines as hazardously as their men do and that 
their children find an -almost innocent and certainly delightful 
new pleasure in helping to. defend their homeland. 

If the Germans, misled as others have been misled for years 
by dishonestly conceived propaganda, supposed they were to be 
received in Russia as deliverers and would find there an un- 
quenchable flow of quislings, they have been completely dis- 
illusioned. 

No doubt they will take it out of the Tsarist ¢migrés, and such 
political scum as the Hetman Skoropadsky, to whom they have 
been greedily listening for years. 

Not only is the Russian an ardent patriot, but he has received 
benefits from the State he is defending that would have seemed 
impossible a quarter of a century ago. More than forty per cent 
of the population of the U.S.S.R. have been born since the 
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Revolution and are totally unacquainted with any form of 
existence other than that in which they have been reared. 

Most of the remaining sixty per cent enjoy a material prosper- 
ity they never expected to know, and if they are cut off from the 
visible symbols of spiritual consolation they have certainly 
not renounced that tortuous introspection which, as writers 
like Dostoevsky and Goncharov have shown us immortally, was 
always either the fiail or the comfort with which they regaled 
the more secret places of their hearts. 

These facts are stressed here because it was not in Germany 
only that there were to be found those foolish people to whom 
the existence of partisans was unbelievable, but also because 
some elementary outline of their background and character is 
necessary ‘if they are to become real human beings and not 
merely types in which Sir Walter Scott or Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have taken immense delight. 

Such are their circumstances and it is only natural therefore 
that populations over which German armies rolled should have 
risen like ghosts from their graves at midnight to haunt the path 
of the invader. 

That they, along with the rest of Russia, for long prepared 
against invasion is obvious, for all the actions of the partisans 
bear the marks of careful planning and staff work. 

Concealed arms dumps, caches of food and medical supplies 
and, above all, the same sort of intimate knowledge of the 
countryside that smugglers are reputed to have; these are their 
stocks in trade and they were not laid down overnight. 

Indeed, the fact that in many sectors of the long front they 
have been able to carry out the scorched earth policy and support 
themselves in the face of deliberately imposed terror is sufficient 
evidence of this. | 

Their contribution to Russia’s defence can no more be meas- 
ured than their resourcefulness and courage.. 

There is the case of the young peasant boy, Kostia, .whose 
village south-west of Smolensk had been captured by the enemy 
in those first days of seemingly irresistible German power. 
Here in an unburned house the Germans had established their 
regimental headquarters. 
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It was Kostia whom the local partisan leaders told to slip 
past the sentinels outside, and it was Kostia who made his way 
into the forest and there whistled like a bird to call from, their 
hiding places men and women armed to the teeth with rifles, 
with grenades, perhaps even with a light machine-gun they had 
captured from the enemy. 

They came out of the dark forest as silently as Red -Indians 
with moccasins on their feet; slew the sentries, cut the telephone 
wires and had possessed themselves of the headquarters long 
before adequate resistance could be offered. 

Dispositional maps and operations orders were immediately 
despatched by ‘underground railway’ through the enemy” s lines 
to the Red Army headquarters. Kostia was the courier who took 
them. He travelled until dawn through forest paths the enemy 
could never hope to find; refreshed himself at ‘stations’ on the way, 
. and later travelled through marshland, where it is easy to 
disappear and never be heard of again. 

Finally he crossed the firing zone and delivered the message, 
with the result that a planned local attack was called off by the 
enemy, who thereby enabled the Red Army to attack them. 
The enemy suffered large casualties. 

Here is another case: | 

A Soviet reconnaissance plane was shot down in a remote 
place behind the enemy’s lines: the pilot was wounded. When the 
partisans found him he handed over maps and asked them to get 
his camera from the wreckage of the aircraft as it contained 
photographs of urgent importance to the Red Army. 

The ‘underground’ railway was again set in motion, and under 
the noses of the Germans the film was passed from hand to hand 
until, twenty-four hours later, it reached its destination. As for 
the pilot, he was soon flying again. He spent a week recuperating 
in a cave in some low hills, with a woman doctor to look after 
him. She looked after him well, too, for when the word went 
round that a first-aid kit was needed it was produced somchow. 

Sometimes partisans actively assist the Red Army operations 
rather than supplement them. - case of this came to light from 
the Leningrad sector. : 

Preparatory to making an attack on a Russian post whose 
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right flank was protected by a thick piece of forest, the Germans 
fired trees so as to uncover that flank and make it vulnerable. 

The only answer was to attack first and hope that the element 
of surprise would compensate for lack of forces. 

North of the forest patch was a supposedly uncrossable marsh 
whose tentacles would suck down venturesome men to their 
deaths. But a local peasant, Ivan, knew a path across it and by 
the light of a bright moon and of the flaming forest he took enough 
lightly-armed men through in time for them to fall on the unsus- 
pecting Germans just before dawn. The venture was reported 
a complete success. 

These are three instances of active and supplementary partisan- 
ship, but that is by no means the whole catalogue. From the far 
north to the Black Sea they fight and suffer for the cause, enduring 
great hardship and a draconian punishment if they are caught— 
it is said that in some places the Germans revenged themselves 
by shooting every tenth male—and sustained by their patriotism. 

From north to south they are the arrow that flies in the noon- 
day, the terror that stalks by night. No line of communications is 
safe from them: they appear suddenly, work what havoc they 
can and go, leaving no trace behind them by which they can be 
either identified or found. | 

Even if they worked no material damage they would still be 
playing a cardinal part in defence, for they relieve some direct 
pressure on the Red Army. And they have a dispiriting effect on 
the enemy which simply cannot be denied. 

There are reports that all is no longer as well in the German 
ranks as it was in the heyday when France fell. Constantly 
harried, not safe even in his rest billets, the German soldier, 
it is possible to say, is no longer standing up as well in battle as 
he did formerly. 

In Russia, for what it is worth, this growing discouragement, 
whose importance I have no wish whatever to exaggerate, is in 
some degree attributed to the fact that there were once millions 
of Communists in Germany, and that although the war against 
the plutocrats of France was all very well, it is a different matter 
for worker to attack worker. If indeed that feeling lies at the 
back of proletarian German heads—and I mention it because it 
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is the officially held theory in Russia—then the work of the parti- 
sans must act on it like sunlight on bursting grain. 

But my own belief is that the partisans’ main contribution to 
the war effort is spreading permanent uncertainty in the German 
ranks. They are like the whistle of a bomb, the sudden flash of 
an unsuspected dagger, the thin hand in the dark, the cold hiss 
of a serpent, the tiny scuffling feet of the tarantula on a polished 
floor. They are the letter “V’ made flesh: an incarnate horror 
that perpetually haunts the waking hours and the sleeping of 
all Europe’ s wicked men. 

Such in essence is the part played by the guerilla: it is a part 
played contrary to all the organic laws of war, or rather to the 
rules of tactics which require, as Tolstoy has pointed out, that 
the aggressor should concentrate his forces so as to be stronger in 
attack than his adversaries. Speaking of the war of 1812, which, 
despite the pundits, is in so many ways parallel to this present 
struggle, Tolstoy says that ‘one of the most remarkable exceptions 
to the so-called laws of war, and one of the most important in its 
consequences, was beyond doubt the independent action of 
individuals as directed against the dense masses of the enemy 
who occupied the country. This class of fighting is always devel- 
oped in a national war; instead of combining in considerable 
troops, the men divide into small parties, surprise the foe, and 
melt into nothing as soon as they are met by a superior force, 
| es to resume the offensive on the first favourable opportunity 

. partisan warfare, as history shows is always successful’, 

‘But it would be true, I believe, to say that as yet the guerillas 
have not even begun their real work: that will come when the 
German armies are beaten and on that last retreat from which 
there will be no return. Then the partisans will come out of the 
forests and lop off the straggling branches of the dying military 
tree; so that what eventually makes its way home will be no 
more than a ruined log, incapable of further growth and fit only 
to die and rot away. 

In the days that lie ahead the guerillas will come into their 
own; even as, in small degree, they were able materially to 
assist in the destruction of Germany’s power to strike this spring, 
during the retreat last winter. 
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During my stay in the Soviet Union I had several opportuni- 
ties of seeing those who are to be the officers of the new armies 
learning their jobs: I saw a large artillery school—one of perhaps 
a score—outside Moscow; and a school for parachute jumpers 
in the Volga region. There is not much to be said about either, 
except that the discipline and the degree of smartness attained 
by the cadets were every bit as excellent as they were when 
I was a naval cadet at Osborne in the last war, and there they 
were exemplary. In the artillery school the curriculum was 
thorough; but it was flexible; and the boys were not being taught 
the finer points of their job in the light of what was known one 
-or two years ago, but in the light of what had been learned at 
such bitter cost in the first four months of Russia’s war with 
Germany. The occasion of my visit must have been, I think, 
almost the first time that “God Save the King’ had been played 
in Russia since the revolution. An enormous and magnificently 
equipped silver band, formed from the cadets, playedit in asmall 
room; and I sometimes think that the great volume of sound 
they made will never stop ringing in my ears: this at least is 
true: that never in the future shall I be able to hear our own 

national anthem without remembering that hot morning’ and 
the closed windows and the boys blowing away like anything 
and beating the daylights out of their drums and cymbals. It was 
a compliment, even if it was not graceful. - 

In this chapter I have said nothing about the northern or the 
southern fronts in Russia: the great battles were fought in the 
centre; and although the strategic implications of those fought 
in the south have an importance second only to that of the 
Moscow front, I have left them to the end. 

I have left them to the end for the very good reason that I am 
less well informed about them than about those on the front at 
which I lived, and whose lines I was able occasionally to visit. 

Even if Moscow had fallen, the blow would not have been 
mortal: it is true that the Government of Russia is highly cen- 
tralized, perhaps too centralized for simplicity and rapidity of 
administration; but the events of October 15 proved that it is 
possible for administrative life to be almost completely dis- 
organized, without interfering much with the efficiency of Gov- 
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ernment. A considerable number of Government offices were 
moved hurriedly from Moscow to Kuibyshev, some 550 miles 
further east, and connected with the capital by comparatively 
poor communications, and by the outside world with v.ttually 
none at all. On the day of our arrival in Kuibyshev, the local 
telegraph operators were called on to handle more international 
trafic than, in normal times, they handled in two years. But 
they rose to the job, bringing into play all that genius for impro- 
visation on which I have remarked earlier; and in two and a half 
days the accumulated international telegrams had been cleared 
through Moscow. In something like a month telegraphic ma- 
chinery had been brought from the capital and installed; and 
thereafter the delays were short, but none the less irritating 
for that. 

Within a few hours of arriving in Kuibyshev most Government 
departments were functioning; and the whole move was done 
with such despatch that I, for one, no longer had any fear about 
the ability of the Russian Government to carry on the war from 
some new capital, if such a move should ever become necessary. 

Any further German advance in the south would have been 
a different matter, for it would have jeopardized the supply 
problem in a way that the fall of Moscow would not have done; 
and it would have done more than that, had it met with any real 
measure of success: it would have enabled Hitler to do something 
he cannot now do, and never will be able to do without the use 
of Caucasian oil: farm the wide acres of the Ukraine. 

His attack on Rostov then, had a dual purpose: to deprive the 
Red Armies and Russian industry of oil; and to take for himself 
the absolute necessity if he was to increase Germany’s stocks of 
food. That he has enough oil for purely military purposes is now, . 
I think, established beyond all doubt—though whether he would 
have if there were to be a second front in Europe is a’ matter 
for the always differing experts to quarrel about among 
themselves. But that he has not got enough oil to farm the Ukraine 
is a matter on which they all agree: and it is equally certain that 
he has not ‘got enough horses to do the job. 

I do not know how many tractors fell into his hands in the 
drive through the Ukraine, but probably more than he calcu- 
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lated on. In the initial stages of the war, von Runstedt certainly 
took Budyenny by surprise; and completely outgeneralled this 
ex-cavalry sergeant, who, if the truth be told, is much more of 
a popular political leader than he is a modern soldier. 

But in spite of the rapidity of the German advance, Budyenny 
managed to withdraw at least three-quarters of his forces across 
the Dnieper, thanks to as yet unrecounted actions of tremendous 
heroism by units left behind to protect the crossing, as well as 
by a then outnumbered air force. Whether he was able to save 
a large quantity of material other than purely military stores is 
doubtful; so that we may assume that Hitler has managed to 
possess himself of a considerable number of tractors, whose 
empty tanks now mock his efforts to grow grain. 

Much of last year’s harvest was cut while it was still green, 
and artificially ripened; but that much fell into German hands is 
certain. The ‘scorched earth’ policy is one that few peasants could 
ever be induced to operate: it is asking too much of any human 
being to burn his home and his wealth and means of livelihood, 
so long as there is the faintest chance of saving it; and there is 
no doubt that in many places the ‘scorched earth’ policy was 
never applied. I never saw any sign of it in the liberated areas 
which I visited during the harvesting season, and one may assume 
that it was never applied fully by the peasants elsewhere. 
Scorched earth, in fact, was applied almost entirely to factories, ° 
power stations, mines and deposits of material which could not 
be moved. The more extreme partisans of Soviet Russia, who 
believe that the Russians are so inhuman that they have no 
human frailties will dispute what I say; but the proof of my words 
is to be found in the two documents addressed by Molotov to 
the Governments and peoples of the world, in which he accuses, 
and rightly accuses, the Germans of burning homes and barns 
and fields which, had the Russians themselves burned them, as 
asked by Stalin, would not have been there to give pleasure to 
the firebugs of the Reich. 

So long as Timoshenko stands menacingly in the neighbour- 
hood of Voronezh, it is almost impossible for the Germans to 
hope to make any serious attempt to advance very far beyond 
Rostov either to the east or to the south. The threat from 
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Timoshenko’s armies is a real threat: they hang over the Gérman 
forces in the Crimea and in the Donbas like a sickle that 
might suddenly fall with a sweep that would carry it to the 
sea, and in its fall, would cut off whatever lay to the’east of 
it. That the Russians are massing power behind their southern 


lines is certain; but they will not use it if the consequences 
of use are to be waste. Immense military patience has charac- © 


terized their moves in this war, as anyone who has seen all 
their reserves waiting to be used and wondering why they were 
not used, can testify. | 

Baku is the German aim; but I would ask those who are faint 
hearted about the prospects of Russian resistance to take a look 
at their maps and to measure distances; and further to remark 
that even if a few defending divisions were isolated on the great 
Armenian plateau to the south of the oil city, they could still 
be supplied from allied territory. 

There is less reason this year to suppose that Leningrad ‘will 
fall than there was last year, when the Germans were able to 


throw against its then comparatively ill-prepared defences. 


infinitely greater force than they have at their disposal in 1942. 
I,was among those who believed that the city would hold last 
year; and if I believed it then I believe it all the more now. 
Russia has always been tough: she is tougher now than she was 
in the first days of the war. She has been through a great purging 
fire of bitterness and sorrow; and she is strong, and getting 
stronger every day without waste of a single second. She is 
fighting with every inch of body and heart and soul; and she is 
united. Great trials await her still: there has never been any 
doubt about that, and the High Command has never tried to 
disguise the fact that it will have to give much ground before the. 
autumn comes and it can, perhaps, once more pass to the 
offensive. This time it will be the grand offensive, and Europe 
may yet see this year the picture of which it has dreamed for so 
many weary months: of Hitler, the shabby mackintosh cast 
aside, fleeing before a victorious army and before the suddenly 
awaked and disillusioned victims of his tongue, of fat, Goering 


_lolloping in his wake; and then of the peace and of the world 


to come. 
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I drew that picture in 1936, when I forecast the end of this. 
inevitable war between the two countries, and a gentleman, who 
was later interned, wrote to my editor and said I was offensive. 
I was: would that we had alt been offensive in those days; 
we might then have destroyed Hitler without the sorrows of 
war, and the tragedies that it brings to happy homes. Thanks 
to the Red Armies the days of those tragedies are numbered. 

They could, as it were, be counted on the fingers of one hand 
if the second European front were soon opened: in Russia the 
relative positions are slowly crystallizing. Any enterprise that 
could suck German divisions from the Russian front would put a 
rapid end to that crystallization; and our allies could the sooner 
pass to the offensive. It is up to us: we can help Russia to win this 
year; and. if we do, she will. Of that I have no doubts whatever. 


THE RUSSIAN WAR EFFORT AND ALLIED SUPPLIES 
Chapter 3 : 


USSIA’S industrial capacity is her own secret: I doubt 

if there are fifty men in the world who have even the vaguest 

idea of what her annual output of manufactured war materials 

amounts to. I am not one of them. But even without this know- 

ledge it is possible to discuss Russian output in relation to supplies 
from Allied sources. 

Russia’s industrial potentialities have been greatly under- 
estimated by foreign powers, most of whose knowledge is based 
on conditions that were seen by foreign observers in the early 
and middle thirties. Since that time a great change has been 
wrought, both in national efficiency and in the number of 
capable technicians. 

Above all Russia has created her own machine tool industry; 
and by so doing has solved a problem that earlier observers all 
believed would take far longer to solve than in fact it has. On the 
few visits that I was able to pay to war factories in the Moscow 
region and between Kuibyshev and the Urals I took particular 
note—so far as both courtesy and natural caution permitted— 
of the machine tools in operation: the greater part of those in 
the new factories had been made in Russia: the rest, with few 
exceptions, came from the United States. I was told, in reply to 
a question that I put in every factory that I visited, that Russia 
is now capable of supplying any required machine tool from her 
own factories: I have no reason to disbelieve this, as it was more 
or less confirmed to me from sources other than Russian 
but capable to some degree of measuring the extent of this 
industry. 

Whether the machine tool industry is capable of supplying a 
suddenly expanded war industry I do not know; but as I do 
know that Russia has feared the present attack made on her 
integrity for more than a quarter of a century, and has made 
preparations to meet it to the best of her ability, I assume that 
the expansion of her machine tool industry was among the first 
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items on the priority list. The Russians do not make planning 
mistakes, whatever else they may neglect. 

Stalin knew that Russians are not among the most efficient 
people’ on earth; but he has taught them to reduce inefficiency 
to a Minimum; and even if the machines in many Russian 
consumer goods factories are out of date, those in war factories 
are as good as any in the world. I should say, not only speaking 
as a layman in these matters, but as the eager listener of a pro- 
duction engineer with much experience of war output, that 
Russian war factories compare favourably with our own, and 
are not hampered by the vices of nepotism in high places or 
incompetent management: two vices of which British industry 
has not yet entirely cured itself. My own opinion of Russian 
maintenance is high, and is supported by British and American 
experts who have had opportunities, somewhat similar to my 
own, of judging for themselves. Gone are the days of smashed 
machines and brutalized laziness: the Russian in the last six or 
seven years has not only taught himself how to be efficient— 
and a painful and bitter time he has had during that period— 
but he has bred to first maturity a new generation of technicians 
trained in far better schools than were available twenty years 
ago. The period of learning how to walk has gone: Russian 
technicians and Russian workmen now stride forward and can 
march beside the best in the world. | 

How many factories there are and where they all are is a 
secret; and perhaps the most closely guarded secret in the world. 
We do not know how many fighter factories Russia possesses for 
instance. When the Russian-German war first broke out it was be- 
lieved that there were no more than four such factories in the 
Soviet Union; and it was believed by those who did not care to 
listen to the reports of their attachés that they had not yet begun 
to turn out modern fighting planes capable of matching up to, 
and, by a few miles an hour surpassing, the Spitfire. Such mach- 
ines were said to be still in the prototype stage. They were said to 
be turning out the same sort of little fighters that did so well in the 
Spanish civil war. But, although the whole truth is not yet 
available, there is reason to believe that at least six and probably 
eight such factories exist; and that all of them were turning out 
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new, up to the minute fighters when Russia was attacked. 

Four at least were known, but in subsequent ‘honours lists’ the 
technicians of at least two more were announced as having been 
awarded the Order of Lenin. One such factory I visited in the 
third week of war, and a British production engineer who was 
with me said that in his opinion it was turning out seventeen 
fighters a day. This was more or less confirmed by one of our air . 
mission, who, with less knowledge of production at his disposal, 
put the figure at fifteen. 

It was lucky that I visited this factory when I did, for only a 
week later it was moved-to the Urals, or at least to some neigh- 
bourhood east of the Volga. Russia did not wait until the Germans 
were at the gates of Moscow before they started perfecting their 
defences, among which was the safeguarding of their essential 
_war plants. From the beginning of July until the end of November 

industrial plants were on the move: some of those which the 
Germans imagined they were bombing in late October and 
November were in fact already producing from their new bases. 

A priority list was fixed for moving; and the more essential of 
essential plants took the early trains. It was an oddly moving 
sight to watch those ponderous trains moving through the 
countryside towards the new and secret world in the fastness of 
the Ural mountains. Russian trains have no tunnels to compete 
with, and no bridges to pass under, so the trucks were piled high 

with stuff that rose far above the funnels of the engines that were 
- pulling them to new safety. | 

I paid two visits to the Stalin motor plant at Moscow, the first 
before it had been evacuated and the second after the job had 
been done. When I first went there it was turning out trucks 
and tanks for the army: when I came back, after Christmas, it 
was filled with boys and girls who had turned themselves into 
a human conveyor belt and were turning out tommy guns at 
the rate of knots. About that first visit there is not much to be 
said: the same work is being done at Cowley and at Dearborn 
six days a week, fifty-two weeks a year; but even so there was 
a subtle difference that the visitor could not possibly manage to 
avoid. That difference was not a material difference, for with one 
exception, the factories of the capitalist world hardly differ 
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from those of the Soviet Union. It was a spiritual difference. 
There was a keenness and an urgency about the work that you 
miss in other lands. I asked the manager which he would rather 
empldy, men or women; and he said that it was all one to him, 
the competition between them was equally fierce, and the desire 
to help the war effort equally sharp. And I remembered then 
that I had asked the same question in a British bomber factory 
earlier in the war, and the manager had said: ‘Women, every 
time: they’re such avaricious little bitches that they’ve no time 
to make trouble; they think of nothing but their pay envelope.’ 

~ I don’t mean by this that the work in Russian factories is 
better than it is in British: it isn’t so good, but my conversation 
best illustrates what I mean. In the factories of the Soviet Union 
the worker, whether rightly or wrongly, feels that he has a stake 
in the work: that he is, in a way, part owner of the factory and 
thérefore responsible for jts efficiency and smooth running. 
He feels that if the war is lost, all will be lost, and that ‘all’ is his 
lecause he is a part of that all which owns all. This certainly 
gives him a tremendous spiritual drive for victory; and even if 
the whole thing is humbug, as some claim, but which I emphatic- 
ally deny, the point is that he is doing his own work, in his own 
time, for the good of his own family and for their hopes of a better 
life. You can’t escape that feeling if you have the merest sense of 
atmosphere: it is as thick as the smell of seaweed on the Essex 
coast. | 

But even if you lacked that sensibility you would still be 
unable to leave the factory without being aware of what is 
happening, for the walls of each section were plastered with 
exhortations, with slogans and with posters reminding men and 
women who work there that their brothers are fighting at the 
front and risking their lives, and that they deserve the best that 
the factory can give. There, too, were posters denouncing waste, 
all simple, all friendly and all wise. 

It is true that in the Soviet Union any waste or careless work 
can technically be treated as counter-revolutionary activity 
and that as such it is punishable by death; but the all-embracing 
phrase has little more meaning in fact than that other all-em- 
bracing phrase ‘dereliction of God’s honour’ has in the King’s 
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regulations for the Navy, as an offence ‘punishable by death 
or some such other sentence as the court shall hereinafter 
determine’. 

It is now some years since the Russian workman lost his right 
to sell his labour in the open market: one of the most criticized 
of all Stalin’s decrees was that. which bound a man to the job 
in which he found himself on pain of never being employed 
again; but if we look back now, and remember that for more 
than a quarter of a century Russia has considered herself at war 
it is easier to understand and to applaud his foresight than it 
then was to condemn it. 

The great Stalin motor plant was moved from Moscow during 
the late autumn; and when I saw it again in the new year it was 
turning out small arms. Not only were regular employees there, 
many of them volunteers who have given up their university 
careers for the duration or who were trying to combine both 
study and factory work, but there were adolescent boys and girls 
there who had decided to give up their half-holidays that they 
might come in and lend a hand for victory. It was an inspiring 
sight to see those tommy guns rolling off the human line and 
being rushed away to the new armies who were even then getting 
ready to fight the great battle that is now in progress. 

In the Urals, and beyond, is a great industrial world of unknown 
magnitude. It is said to contain the largest steel works in the 
world; and although I can say little about it I do know that it is | 
turning out tanks and guns and aeroplanes for the soldiers at 
the front. And very fine material they do turn out. The monster 
Russian tanks of thirty-five or forty tons I have seen racing to the 
front at something over thirty-five miles an hour; and I have 
seen them in profusion; as I have seen new guns being hauled 
through the streets by their own fast tractors. 

It is my opinion that practically the whole of the battle for 
Moscow was fought with Russian material. In its earlier stages 
British tanks were used, but the Russians soon discovered that 
they had precisely the same faults as our own men in Libya 
discovered in them: that they were undergunned. Thanks to 
their internal lines of communication and their more up-to-date 
war industry, the Russians were soon able to remedy this fault, 
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and thereafter, it was reported to me by Russian tank officers, 
the machines were admirable in every way. 

Hurricanes were not used on the Moscow front: they could not 
stand >up to the latest type planes which the Germans were 
using in those regions, and so their operations, so far as one can 
‘tell, were confined to the northern front, where both sides employ 
the less modern of their equipment. Russian pilots think very 
highly of the Hurricane, but prefer the Tomahawk. 

About the use of allied bombers I can say nothing. A certain 
monthly quota was promised by Harriman and Beaverbrook 
as and from the end of October, but none had arrived in the 
country when I left at the beginning of February. A fortnight 
later I saw the first shipment of these bombers in the harbour of 
Basra; and four months later I flew over quantities of assembled 
bombers on the fields of lower Iraq. Most of these were Hudsons. 
They were not leaving as frequently as they might have done, 
for until shortly before my arrival the authorities would permit 
no more than seven Russian pilots at a time to visit Basra. 
This may sound ludicrous and criminal; and it was, but there was 
some excuse for this folly. 

Other allied supplies, notably rubber,. wheat and hides, were 
arriving on schedule. The British Government, overcoming great 
difficulties, has kept its word to Russia in this matter of supplies; 
but the Americans have not. I am not concerned to defend the 
British Government, and more particularly the Foreign Office 
in the matter of our relations with Russia; but there can be no 
quarrel with them on this particular matter. Even at the cost 
of running frightful risks elsewhere, we have kept our word to 
the Soviet Union; and the-convoys have gone through as regu- 
larly as a cuckoo sings from the doors of a wound-up clock. 
It is impossible, even though irrelevant here, to withhold admira- 
tion from the men of the British merchant navy for the regularity 
with which they have travelled that fearful journey through 
northern seas, so that Russia might receive her due. But the same 
admiration cannot be extended to whichever Ministry is responsi- 
ble for packing and despatching material, for there have been 
occasions on which all the idiocies of an irresponsible and un- 
trained bureaucracy have so complicated the task at the receiving 
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end that all might have been lost by a sudden bombing, and 
much time was lost i in unpacking and assembling. 

On one occasion 400 crates of fighter planes and spare parts 
arrived. One of those cases contained the necessary tovuls for 
assembly, but as it was not marked, scores of cases had to be 
opened before the right one was discovered, and their contents . 
strewn over vulnerable ground. On another occasion essential 
parts of certain machines were not despatched with the original 
consignment. Such incompetence is fair neither to the sailors 
who bring the goods nor to the Russians who receive them, 
and have already made plans for their disposition. 

In about two months the Russians doubled the capacity of the 
port of Archangel, largely under the guidance of one of the more 
brilliant of our younger production engineers. It was a titanic 
work, and if the finished job would not have complied with all 
the specifications that one of our own ministries might have laid 
down, it worked. And that was the point. The Russians did, in 
less than two months, a job that would have taken us something 
like two years. 

One of the more essential of the eommiodices with which the 
United Nations now supply the Russian Government is wheat. 
Russia will be short of wheat this year. The loss of the Ukraine, 
and the virtual impossibility of bringing new land quickly enough 
under cultivation to compensate for this loss, is putting a strain 
on her capacity to feed herself. There will not be a famine, as 
some have feared, but Russian belts, already tightened far 
beyond anything that we have yet attempted, will go tighter still. 
For the fighting forces and for the workers in essential industries 
there will always -be enough, but for, the vast unassimilated 
population, who have so nobly and uncomplainingly borne great 
sacrifices times are going to be hard indeed. It is not likely that the 
shipping position of the Allies will allow us tosend more wheat than 
Beaverbrook contracted to send on our behalf, but if it should be 
possible to increase this quota—already a high figure which 
I am not free to put down here—we ought to do all that we can 
to ensure its safe and immediate delivery. By next year, the wheat 
position internally should have improved. 

If these words of mine suggest in any way that we are over- 
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supplying the Soviet Government, it is because I have a fetling 
that they might do with a little less war material than they have 
asked for. I can never be certain of this; but as I have stated 
before? my conviction is that they are turning out a great deal 
more war material than anyone believes or than they would have 
any one believe. But I cannot and shall not find it in my heart 
severely to blame them if they are so asking us. 

Russia was (and indeed always will be) suspicious of us and of 
our intentions until two functions are performed: the opening 
of a second front in Europe and the removal from positions of 
responsibility of all those who are tarred with the dishonourable 
brush of Munich. So long as the Tories are entrusted with the. 
functions of government, even though indirectly, no nation on 
earth will trust us: their reputation stinks infinitely more in the 
nostrils of the outer world than it does in our own. Leopards no 
more change their spots in the Soviet Union than they do in other 
countries; and the Russians are great students of zoology. They 
are also students of history; and they have not forgotten that it 
was the Chamberlains and Tories generally who worked for years 
to put Hitler on his feet that he might turn and rend the Soviet 
Union. They see that not only are these gentry free, but are still 
in the ruling councils of the nation; and so long as they are 
there, and so long as they fail to retire into that indecent obscurity 
which ‘is all that they are fit for, Russia, despite treaties, pacts 
and supplies will remain suspicious of our ultimate intentions, 
and suppose merely that we are her ally because it suits us to be. 

No amount of spurious goodwill can alter that so long as people 
like Moore-Brabazon hope publicly or privately that Russia 
and Germany will bleed each other to death, or so long as a 
Cabinet Minister’s son states openly that ‘no stick is too dirty 
with which to beat a German’. 

The. Russians share one of our vices: they are too apt to fide: 
people by themselves; and they know that no member of the 
ruling clique in Russia would make pronouncements about the 
moral character of their country’s allies unless it was a statement 
sanctioned by and demanded by the Government. When a 
member of the British cabinet, or the son of the head of that 
cabinet makes a pronouncement on matters which are no official 
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concern of his and about which he is not qualified to speak, 
the Russians are inclined to believe that he is letting slip some- 
thing which should have remained secret. 

The same applies to garrulous professional army officezs, too 
many of whom have been going about saying that they suppose 
one day we shall have to clean up Russia as we are cleaning up 
Germany. They do not seem to understand that the task is not 
only beyond our resources but that no one ever again will be 
able to mobilize the British people for a war on the Soviet Union, 
and that there would quite rightly be a mutiny if such an attempt 
were made. In recent weeks General Auchinleck has had to 
put a stop to such immoral chatter among the officers of his 
staff; but he has done it with that sort of faintheartedness that 
leaves matters rather worse than they were before. He quite 
understands that officers should feel as they do about supplies 
going to Russia, and appreciates their point of view, but he 
insists, none the less, that all comments on the subject shall cease. 
In other words, “go on being a Blimp, by all means, my dear 
fellow, but for Christ’s sake keep it under your hat for the time 
being.’ And it was not very sensible to invite the White Russian 
Colony in Cairo—long known for its rabid anti-Sovictism—to 
organize a ball in aid of the Russian Red Cross. 

Now the Russians know all this: you carinot say anything in 
this world without them getting to know about it; and the sooner 
we deal severely with any officer in the British fighting services 
who starts talking in this manner, the sooner shall we have not 
only a better army but a better understanding with the Russians. 
A man who constantly criticizes his allies cannot fight his enemies 
with all his heart and soul. I do not imply by all this that we 
should go from one extreme to the other, and replace detestation 
by adulation; but I do say that if government servants were 
officially half as careful about what they say on the subject of 
the Soviet Union as they are careful what they say about the 
United States of America’s war effort, matters would soon be 
put right. It does not seem to matter if we offend the very touchy 
Russians, but if you begin by saying the half of what you know 
about.the Americans, trouble breaks loose. 

That, I think, is one important reason why the Russians are 
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sO anxious to get supplies from us on a vast scale. They are 
determined not to bleed to death in this war, not to be exhausted 
at the end of it, for they simply do not trust the British Tories or 
Wall Street; and who shall blame them, so long as tongues 
which do not matter but which they think matter—and which 
might, of course, unless we are careful, one day matter again— 
wag stupidly. I here cite Colonel Victor Cazalet’s nagging 
denigration of the more superficial aspects of Russian life as a 
profoundly dangerous document. 

But these opinions do not mean that I can endorse an equally 
unhealthy manifestation of British opinion in the other direction. 
' On my return to this country I found that the British people 
as a whole seemed to be sentimentally in love with Russia, to 
have lost all judgment, and to suppose that Russia has produced 
an impossibility—the perfect human. society. If the British 
people are so in love, then I can only be sorry for them; for 
although Russia contains within itself all the sceds of future ° 
happiness for men, they have as yet hardly begun to throw out 
roots, let alone to sprout. Russia i is s intensely Nationalist; and my 
greatest fear is that after the war it will make its peace with the 
capitalist countries of the world and thereby abandon to their 
own devices and to the malice of their enemies those of us who 
wish to see Socialism born into the world at large. 

To sum up: Russia, in my opinion, is capable of supplying 
herself with far more war materials than we imagine; but still 
needs all that we can send her. 

Russia’s war industry can never be destroyed by the Germans>a/ 
it is now scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, rather like China’s industrial co-operatives seen through 
a pair of binoculars. One unit here and there may be destroyed; 
but no more than that. 

Russia’s demands on her allies will always be conditioned in 
some degree by the measure of trust which we put in her. That 
trustcan neverbe reallyhigh so long asthere remain inhigh places in 
this country those whom the British peopleas a whole despise and 
are now repudiating in nearly every by-election that is fought. 

Russia enjoys a degree of national.unity that shows itself in 


enhanced industrial output. 
F 


RUSSIA AT WAR 
Chapter 4 


HE Soviet Union is fighting a total war for its life—which 

is one of the reasons why it is going to win. Nothing is 
being allowed to stand in the way of a total war effort: all is 
for the army, the Red Air Force and the two navies which defend 
the country’s shores. 

The civilian is an also-ran: hie gets what is left over after 
the fighting forces have had their pick. With this philosophy no 
one who seriously understands the fundamental principles of 
this war can quarrel. It is true that, in theory, it is easier for 
a totalitarian state such as the Soviet Union to fight a total war 
_ than for a democracy such as ours; but. true only in theory. 
In practice the British Government is vested with powers similar 
to those with which the Soviet Government is vested: that it 
does not choose to employ them is another matter. 

There are no vested interests in the Soviet Union to stand in 
the way of total war effort: no chairman of companies glad to 
spend their shareholders’ money -in the financial columns of 
The Times to announce their belief that an EPT of eighty per 
cent does not offer sufficient inducement to produce to full 
capacity or to extend the area of working operations. In Russia 
it is considered that to win the war is adequate inducement for 
anyone to work as hard and as efficiently as they possibly can. 
If it were possible for anyone in Russia to utter sentiments as 
treasonable as those I have just quoted, men responsible for so 
doing would be shot. 

Let me give some examples of total war effort, and their 
contraries. In England if we require an aerodrome for the better 
defence of the country, we are lucky if it is in operation twelve 
months after the planning board has commissioned its construc- 
tion. There are landed proprietors to compete with, to bargain - 
with and financially to satisfy. That is by no means a short 
process. As often as not the work is put out to tender or, on a cost 
plus commission basis, is handed over to a contractor whose 
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morals are never, or hardly ever, the subject of investigation. 
If he is a dishonest contractor, and I believe I am correct in 
assuming that such is a possibility, he will spin out the work as 
‘long a3 he can, on the ground that the longer the job takes the 
more it will cost; and the greater, therefore, will be his profits. 
Eventually the R. A.F. is able to take over. 

In Russia they order these things otherwise. When the wing 
of the R.A.F. was about to arrive, the general staff in the Kremlin 
decided that it would contribute more to the defence of Russia if 
it were located at a certain spot where there was no airfield at 
the time. The planning board decided that the ideal spot would 
be on the borders of a forest. It decided also that the airfield must - 
be ready in thirty days. 

Then the machine began to turn. Plans were drawn up, sur- 
veyors were flown to the spot; and labour was drafted, or if you 
prefer the word, conscripted in precisely the same manner as 
could be done at home, and under similar regulations to those in| 
force in Britain. I do not know how many unskilled workers were 
necessary for completing the job, but I do know that the correct 
number were drafted, housed and fed. Twenty-eight days later 
the airfield was ready: trees had been cut, the ground levelled 
and drained, and runways had been eonccanied. 

Among those who were drafted on to the job were the floor 
waiter of my hotel, who used to bring me my breakfast in the 
morning, and one of the women reception clerks in the lobby 
below. Both were back in their jobs within thirty days, looking 
as though they had had a strenuous holiday at the seaside, both 
were proud of themselves for having contributed to the war 
effort something more important than looking after the comforts 
of a foreign correspondent. | 

Because transport was needed for war purposes, houses in 
Moscow were not heated throughout the winter, or at least they 
had not been up to the time I left in February. But there 
wasn’t a great song and dance about the lack of warmth. 
People grumbled, of course; but they accepted that deprivation, 
the severity of which no one in England could hope to -under- 
stand, as their contribution to the war effort. If trains were 
- needed to supplement the defences of the country or to hasten 
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the speed of the counter-offensive that opened on Deccmber 6, 
then there was nothing to be said. 

Food speculators in Russia, and dealers on the Black Market 
are shot pour encourager les autres. It has a salutary effect;:and is 
a penalty that most people agree to be the minimum demanded 
by so anti-social a series of offences. Fire watchers who wilfully 
neglected their duties were shot. ‘There were only two such cases, 
while I was there. 

Trains for civilians in Russia are slow, exccedingly, madden- 
ingly slow; but then civilians do not matter in a war effort. 
I should qualify this by saying that essential workers in factories 
do not count as civilians; but foreign diplomats do, and journal- 
ists, and anyone of no matter what nationality who does not 
directly contribute to the war effort. 

Some colleagues of mine, representatives of the world’s press, 
arrived last winter at the port of Archangel, whence they went 
by train to. Kuibyshev. Because they travelled by civilian train 
they took sixteen days to complete the journey. Anthony Eden 
arrived at Murmansk about the same time. He was in Moscow 
only fifty-seven hours later by train. He was part of the war 
effort: my colleagues were not. 

‘That is one side of the picture; but there is another. The men 
and women of the Soviet Union are fighting a crusade, not merely 
a war. They are fighting for something positive in which they 
believe, of which they are proud, and for which they are prepared 
to die. They fight to the last inch of what they’ve got in them, 
without reservations of any kind. What they fight for is something 
spiritual. The material conditions which most of them endure 
are far worse than any suffered even by the average unemployed 
man on the dole in Britain. But that is not important to them, 
for they are fighting for a system which does not put men on the 
dole, but guarantees them security from want so long as they 
behave themselves. They do not need an Atlantic Charter; 
every square yard of their country is more than an Atlantic 
Charter, for it is concrete achievement, something more than 
mere words with an undefined promise behind it, capable of any 
number of differing interpretations. 

There is no fifth column in Russia to dissipate real effort by 
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such remarks as those of the chairmen I have quoted above. All 
Russia’s fifth column is in gaol, together with a great many 
innocent people. I asked an N.K.V.D. man one evening why 
there Are so many innocent people in gaol in the Soviet Union. 
His answer might well be pondered by those who cry at home for 
the release of internees. He said that the N.K.V.D. was well 
aware that there are innocent people in gaol, but he added that: 
as the country had always considered itself to be at war they: 


had been forced to take precautions which, in normal times,> 


would not prove necessary. “If we know there is a spy among’ 
3 . . ‘i 
1,000 people, and we don't know which he or she is, we arrest: 


the lot.’ That was the answer. I suggest that our trouble is that’y,. 


we haven’t arrested the lot at home; and that there are still 
men and women in high places who ought to be in gaol. But we 
have certainly, thanks to Herbert Morrison, gone a long way in 
the right direction. 

There is a directness about the Russian method of solving the 
more awkward problems of war that would be abhorrent only 


to the sentimental. If they recognize a potential danger they do 


not wait until it is too far developed to permit of easy disposal: 
they get rid of it at once. 

Such a case was the forced migration of the entire German 
population of the German-Volga republic. It is true that these 


people, for the most part honest, decent working farmers with — 


a measure of both political and cultural autonomy, were prob- 
ably loyal to the Union; but ‘probably’ is not sufficient guarantee 
in wartime; and as the Wehrmacht drew nearer to their borders 
the Government decided to act. They have a long memory in 
Russia, and they have not forgotten that wherever there has been 
a German minority in Europe it has provided Hitler with spies, 
with saboteurs and with active traitors to the country which has 


given them hospitality. ‘They remembered the Sudeten German _ 


thugs, so dear to the hearts of Runciman and Chamberlain: 
they ‘remembered the German minorities in Holland and 
Belgium: they remembered Alsace and Lorraine; and they were 


not prepared to’run the same silly risks that other Governments 


had run. 
So they solved the problem by ordering the immediate evacua- 
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tion to land east of the Urals of some 400,000 people. And jn less 
than a week the long trek had begun. A fortnight later it was 
finished. There was no fuss, no bother. Indeed, had it not been 
for the sharp eyes of my secretary no one in the outer world 
might have been aware of this highly sensible move. Tucked 
away among the weekly batch of ukases issued by the govern- 
ment, and printed at least once a week in small type in the 
Moscow newspapers we found this order one Sunday morning; 
and because it seemed to me that here at last was the quict and 
sensible way of solving a troublesome minority question I cabled 
' the news to my paper. 

But it was not only the Sabian of the Republic who were 
sent into an exile for which they have only Hitler to thank: every 
Volga-German i in the country was rounded up, given five days. 
to get going; and then sent off. ‘There was no appeal from the 
order: the war situation was too serious. Alas, among those who 
so went was the cook of one of my colleagues; and as I have never 
eaten ‘under’ a better cook, we felt the deprivation for some 
months to come. Later the Russian Government deported all 
Finns from the capital, as well; but by that time the situation 
was getting serious, and most of them were glad to go. Oswald, 
my chauffeur, was among them: and I never saw a youth so 
pleased. If it did nothing else it saved him from the daily grind - 
-of cranking my car, an ancient Buick from which the self-starter 
had long since departed. 

Each of the families sent away was allowed to take two tons of 
family possessions with which to start the new life; and when they 
arrived at their destination there were to be waiting for them 
all the implements with which to start again, and to prove their 
devotion to the land into which their forefathers had moved 
during the reign of great Catherine, by hurrying on the farming 
of new land capable of feeding the population. 

If I were a citizen of the Soviet Union, I should certainly be 
in gaol, for its social as opposed to political philosophy seems to 
me abhorrent. You cannot be non- “political i in the Soviet Union: 
there are no ivory towers, and ‘he that i is not with us whole- 
heartedly is against us’. Eve Curie was shown 4 new six-volume 
history of French literature, brought out or about to be brought 
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out by the Academy. ‘Is it an apolitical history or political?’ she 
- asked. And she was told that it is a political history for there is no ~ 
such thing as-an apolitical history. Apoliticism simply does not 
exist: every human action has political significance, and to be . 
apolitical is in itself to commit a political act. That would not 
suit me. - 

But it suits the Russians: it is their war for their freedom, 
and if freedom does not mean the same thing in the Soviet 
Union as it does in Britain or the United States, that does not 
invalidate its real meaning for them. Freedom is, I suppose, the 
first essential, or rather non-material essential of the happy life. 
Life cannot be happy without it: zpso facto, ifa people is happy it 
must enjoy what it conceives to be freedom; and the people of 
_ the Soviet Union are happy. 

Even the workers in their heavy industries are happy. They do 
not enjoy the same material amenities as their opposite numbers 
in Britain: they work harder, but that is only because it has been 
found that the Russian constitution is tougher than. the British, 
and that men and women can work longer hours than we can 
without any fall in output or the accuracy of work. In a factory 
that had taken the place of the Stalin Motor Plant, removed to 
the Ural neighbourhood, I found a girl standing at a lathe. 
I asked ‘her how long she works at a time. She works for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch and then has forty-eight hours rest. 
At the end of her twentieth hour she seemed as gay and fresh as 
a daisy. I should have been dead, or in a hospital having an 
operation for varicose veins! She was the mother of two babies; 
but she had no worries about them for they were being taken 
care of in a home for children far from the bombing area. She 
showed me a picture of it. It was a great glass palace, like some- 
thing from a less vulgar edition of the film ‘Shape of Things to 
Come’; and it was set in a great garden surrounded by a forest. 

I didn’t ask her what her wages are, for the truth is that there 
is no adequate comparison of monetary values. You simply cannot 
* turn roubles into terms of sterling, because the whole conception 
of money is different. . OO 

Speaking, as it were, in a vacuum, the rouble in terms of 
sterling is worth rather less than twopence: that is to say, that 
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there are or should be about 130 roubles to the pound. The 
official rate of exchange, which is what the State Bank gives you 
is 25 to the pound, which makes the rouble worth about ten- 
pence. The Soviet Government realizes that this is a ridiculous 
rate of exchange, and therefore allows the diplomatic corps to 
change sterling at the rate of 48 to the pound, which still makes 
life extremely expensive. Members of the British Embassy are 
subsidized by the British taxpayer to the extent of a further 
52 roubles to the pound. Which meant, when I was there, that 
everything cost a member of the Embassy staff just about half 
what it cost me, something of a disadvantage when you play 
poker with them! 

The fact, then, that the basic wage of a Russian worker in 
a heavy industry is about 250 roubles a month means nothing 
if you translate it into terms of sterling. For the basic wage, to — 
start with, is considerably less than even the most incompetent of 
tolerated workers earns each month. There is payment, generally 
speaking, on piece rates. Each worker has to produce a given 
norm for his basic wage. It is, I am told, a figure comparatively 
easy of attainment; and is based on the potential output of a not 
over-bright person. Thereafter, wages increase phenomenally. 
For so many pieces produced above norm, a certain number of 
roubles are paid per piece; but if that new over-quota is produced 
then piece payment above that increases formidably with every 
few units. I do not give figures because they differ, naturally, 
with the type of commodity in production; but over-production © 
payment is roughly geared to bring out rewards on a compara- 
tively level basis. 

There are no Truck Acts in the Soviet Union, forbidding the 
employer, in this case, the State, from paying wages in the form 
of goods. In actual fact, it is true, that wages are not directly paid 
in this way; but for all practical purposes, they are. On the 
wages earned it would be impossible for all but highly skilled 
workers—and by no means all of them—to go into Mostorg or 
any other shop and buy a suit of clothes. Even at the rate of 
48 roubles to the pound it is impossible to buy a suit of clothes 
that a Fifty Shillings tailor would be ashamed to sell, for less 
than about £30. Workers in factories, then, have the right to 
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buy a certain amount of necessary clothing each year at greatly 
reduced prices; and there are indeed, so far as I have been able 
to discover, no necessities of life of which a worker cannot buy 
a strictly rationed portion at a subsidized store attached to his 
trade union. 

Anything he wants above this he buys in the ordinary way at 
ordinary shops, ranging from Gastronome Number One, which, 
even in wartime makes Fortnum and Mason look rather. like 
a village store, down to the smallest grocery. The same is true 
for all commodities. 

Everybody in Russia has a basic ration of foodstuffs in wartime. 
But anyone who has the money to do so can buy, at greatly 
enhanced prices, commodities above that price in any quantity 
he is able to pay for. The ration card carries with it a price 
guarantee: if you buy without it, you may have to pay as much 
as ten times the price you are asked for your allotted ration. 
This is not so unfair as it sounds, for all those who are admitted 
to the social community have about the same chance of earning 
money. It is true that the so-called Intellectuals earn a good deal - 
more money than the workers, but_then they do not have the 
same purchasing privileges; and, as far as I could see, no ong | 
grudges them their wealth, for they are the workers’ dolls, there 
for their amusement or to enhance their prestige; and as such 
must be well paid. 

But the basic truth is that money has no power in the Soviet 
Union. It is not a political lever, as it is in England; and there 
is no point in owning a lot of it, for you can buy little with it.-- 
You can hire a servant, if you have a good income; but you can’t 
necessarily obtain sufficient accommodation to make the employ- 
ment of a servant worth while. You cannot buy a motor car} 
because motor cars are required for the service of the State;) v 
but if you attain a certain eminence or sufficient popularity as 
an artist or a dancer, you are given a car. Cars go with jobs, not v/ 
with incomes. If Lozovsky were to lose his job tomorrow, sea 
were to retire, he would no longer possess a lovely black Cadillac: ey 
the Cadillac would pass on to the next man. 

This return of money to its proper function, a means of 
exchange; has totally eliminated corruption based on finance. 
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It is true that money will purchase a few commodities, but only 
the most needy will use it for speculation. It is equally true that 
during the last days of November matches were being sold in 
Moscow for 30 kopeks a match; and that tobacco was a fabulous 
price in roubles; but as the few culprits were caught and shot, 
quite rightly, the subject is too small for analysis. ‘This, of course, 
does not mean that corruption of all kinds has vanished, for it 
hasn’t, the Russians being just as human, even if less frail than 
most of us.’ . 

In all society the power to corrupt other than sexually or to 
be corrupted by practising corruption resides in the ruling class. 
Russia is no different from us in this respect. In Britain it is 
possible for an official in, say, the Ministry of Transport, who 
never urgently advances the case for the development of road 
transport, to end his days as the director of a railway company: 
brewers keep lobbies in important places: men are let in ‘on the 
ground floor’ of some enterprise which they have supported in 
parliament. That is our sort of corruption. It is legal: we do not 
boast about it, except in so far as established religion is concerned. 
This we base entirely on corruption. Behave yourself in this life; 
and you will receive a reward in the next. If that is not bribery 
carried to the last degree, then I do not know the meaning of the 
word. : 

A somewhat similar form of corruption undoubtedly exists in 
the Soviet Union. The privileged class is the Communist Party; 
but this must be said, none the less: the Communist Party has 
set its face against bribery and corruption, which it quite rightly 
stigmatizes as anti-social, and therefore as counter-revolutionary 
activity. It has gone to great trouble to purge its membership 
of the corrupt; and we can only look with admiration at a govern- 
ing class that has changed one of the world’s most corrupt 
countries into one of the most incorruptible in the course of 

ya quarter of a century. Such a purge has had its effects on the 

humanity -of local society, for you cannot eradicate an inbred 
‘urge without losing something that made the fagade of the whole 
so attractive. | 

But if the Communist Party is incorruptible—it is indeed 
almost monastic in many ways—the same cannot entirely be 
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said for Beria’s N.K.V.D., the modern counterpart of the 
O.G.P.U. How deep that corruption is, I do not profess to know; 
but I doubt if it goes beyond normal limits. A pretty girl may 
sometimes find it easy to avoid arrest, a few roubles here or there 
may procure immunity for some wretched creature suspected 
of possessing goods to which he has no right; but that is really all. 
The jobs are too good to risk for other than great prizes; and 
great prizes there are none outside the gift of the Government. 

Although the civilian is an also-ran, he does not grumble: the 
brains of a propaganda organization that makes that of Goebbels 
look like an amateur advertising agency—for it is not only © 
efficient but can afiord to tell the truth—work, day and night to , 
convince him of this profound truth: that ‘if you do not suffer © 
temporarily now we cannot win the war; and if we don’t win the — 
war you will always suffer’. To help this perpetual campaign of 
explanation is the by now innate belief of the Russian citizen 
that he is not working for his own material happiness but for that 
of a future generation. He has always suffered: he has been told 
for years that he must suffer and sacrifice so that Russia can 
possess an army great enough to protect him and to beat the 
enemy; and he has been told for well-nigh a quarter of a century 
that one day his country would be attacked by either one or 
a group of western capitalistic powers. Maybe there have been 
times when he has found it hard to believe this; but now he sees 
how right was the policy of his Government, for his country has 
in fact been attacked by a group of western powers. This increases 
his confidence in those who rule him. 

Sacrifice is in his blood and bones: all Russians who can be 
induced to speak freely with a foreigner will tell you frankly that 
things are not as materially good as they would have, been had’ 
this menace of foreign aggression not been ever present: but he 
will always add that, none the less, men in the Soviet Union are 
not allowed to rot on a dole that is the minimum premium against 
revolt while others can go hunting in pink coats. I have yet to 
find a Russian who would prefer our inequalities to their lower 
general standard of life. | 

That is one of the reasons why they are fighting this war with 
every last inch of their bodies and minds, which is more than 
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I can find it in my heart to say of many in our own country, 
some of whom are not yet in gaol but ought to be. The Russians 
are not fighting for the right to rot for twelve years at street 
corners on the dole, or for the pleasure of seeing the’ shiny 
weeklies. They are not even fighting for the right of the shiny 
weeklies to continue publication: there are better uses for 
paper in the Soviet Union than that. 

But do not for one moment imagine that because they have to 
do without so much that we take for granted, that Russian 
people do not desire better material conditions: they do. They 
are fighting for them. They have war and peace aims; and have 
not been fobbed off with nebulous documents such as the 
Atlantic Charter, which, if you analyse it, means precisely 
nothing in concrete terms. 

Their war aims are to smash and destroy the Germans so 
thoroughly that they will never again be able to threaten the 
security of Russia, and thus, quite incidentally, of the rest of 
Europe. ‘That they will achieve this and achieve it soon is my 
confident belief. 

Their peace aims are to continue along the road they mapped 
out for themselves twenty-five years ago. That is their good 
fortune; and our bad luck; for we cannot continue along the old 
road, and we differ among ourselves as to what direction we shall 
take in the future. Russia is beset by no such problems, which 
makes the task of rallying the nation to a hundred per cent effort 
comparatively easy. It is a country where no man fears victory 
because it might divest him of privileges he has always enjoyed, 
or because he is afraid that there will not be a sufficiently drastic 
revision of our social basis to make life more worth living and 
less worth enduring than it was before. 

But precisely because the Russian people have been forced to 
forgo many of the material benefits which they had achieved 
after sorrow and struggle and fear, they have managed to keep, 
as it were, symbols of that material wealth and comfort to which 
they have always looked forward. The longest queues in Moscow 
and in Kuibyshev are not outside the bread shops: they are out- 
side the manicure shops and the hairdressers’, and the theatres. 

I do not think that the desires to appear chic and elegant. are 
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as trivial as, perhaps, at first sight they may seem. Women with 
smart nails and dressed hair are a symbol’ of a material comfort 
long desired; and even if they live in a country where, except 
at thesheight of summer, all clothes are grim and desperate, from 
the cosmopolitan point of view, they still strive in some way 
after the vanities that make life pleasant. It happens to be an 
idiosyncrasy of mine not to like scarlet nails; but it seems to be 
shared by few in the Soviet Union. Scarlet nails are de rigeur; 
and I know of no stranger sight in the world than to see women“ 
tram-drivers, women navvies in the streets, or women working 
before the furnaces of great foundries, all with the sort of nails 
that we should expect to see on the fingers of a chorus girl without ~ 
much taste. It is a healthy sign. 

But it is the theatre which brings nearer to reality the dreams 
and desires of which the.passion for manicure is but a symbol. 
Don’t mistake me: this need for comfort-and elegance is no sign 
of discontent or of a desire to ape the way of life of those few in 
this or any other country who can afford to spend money in 
a beauty parlour or on the stalls of a theatre: it is more in the 
‘nature of an act of faith and of belief in the shape of things to 
come. The theatre reinforces that belief, not because of what it 
plays or of the way in which it plays, but because it presents as 
‘reality spiritual aspirations that must be laid aside during the 


struggle for existence. 

I do not suppose that there is a theatre in the world which 
can hold a candle to the Russian theatre. The Moscow Arts, 
the Jewish theatre, the ballet and the opera are presented with 
a sumptuous simplicity that gives you something more than a 
few hours of escape from a blacked-out world. They present 
you with a new world altogether and into a distant past they 
breathe new life so that the colour comes once more into the faded 
flowers that enchanted the nostrils of earlier generations. 

In the year before the war one of my greatest pleasures was to 
visit the London production of Tchekov’s ‘The Three Sisters’. 
I thought then that I had never seen anything more lovely or 
happily nostalgic on the world’s stage; and that I had never 
seen anything better acted. Maybe I hadn’t; but I have seen 
a production of ‘The Three Sisters’ since then that made the 
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London presentation seem like the conscientious efforts of a 
group of amateurs. It is difficult for me to think of a single 
popular actor on the west-end stage who would get a walking 
on part in the Moscow Arts theatre. I saw several plays. there, 
each given to a packed house that pays far greater tribute to an 
actor’s talents than ever we should think of doing. Hysterical, 
perhaps, are all the little girls who rush down to the footlights 
every interval and pelt their favourites with flowers; but as a 
colleague of mine said when Ulanova came and danced the 
‘Lac des Cygnes’ for us: ‘It’s better than a lot of bloody women 
going mad about Hitler’; and after that there was little more 
to be said. 

Often the theatre is a duty rather than a pleasure; and for 
the foreigner who knows little or no Russian there are long dull 
patches, rewarded suddenly by an oasis of immense splendour. 
In the first week of my stay in Moscow I went to the Arts theatre 
to see a dramatization of Anna Karenina; and as I knew the book 
backwards I had no difficulty in following the so-called play. 
It was a clumsy job of eighteen scenes; and the whole thing lasted 
about five hours; but it taught me something about the thorough- 
ness of the Russians, and of their determination to finish and to 
do a job properly once they have started out on it. It may take 
them a long time to start: it did in the case of ‘Anna Karenina’, 
for the man who played the chief part, that of Anna’s husband, 
had spent a year studying the whole philosophy of Tolstoy before 
he began rehearsing! But it was the playing of the small parts 
that seemed to me to give some kind of clue to the reason for 
the great efficiency shown by the Russians in the conduct of 
this war. Every part, no matter how small, was played with as 
much polish and as’ much efficiency as the leads: no one stood 
‘on the stage and did nothing just because they had to be there. 
I shall always remember, in particular, the playing of the part 
of the lawyer whom Karenin consults obliquely when he has 
decided that the time has come for a divorce. He appeared for 
less than ten minutes on the stage; but he gave a performance 
that ranks with any that I have ever seen for perfection of under- 
standing and interpretation. It may be, of course, that I found 
him so truly wonderful because ever since I first read the book 
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I have remembered with pleased amusement that lawyer who 

‘spent his time catching flies; and that suddenly to meet him in 
the flesh, exactly as I had always imagined him, was to warp 
judgment, as, when we meet an old friend whom we are glad to 
see, we are unable to recall immediately all the faults that we 
condemn and can remember only the virtues that we love. 

The same sumptuous simplicity and good taste that mark all 
the productions of the Arts Theatre are to be found in the greater 
theatrical enterprises: the opera, the ballet, and in the only play 
that I saw drawn from English sources. This was ‘Hamlet’, or 
as the Russians call him, Gamlet, because they have no H in 
their thirty-six-lettered alphabet. It was a noble performance, 
but I do not think that it was accurate: we each interpret 
individual character according to our fancies and our back- 
ground; and I suspect that in spite of what a superficial judgment 
might suspect, namely, that Hamlet was a Russian or rather 
Dostoevskian character—this could be only a romantic view— 
he was a character so far removed from their own that they cannot 
understand him. ‘The most popular of all plays drawn from the 
English language is a dramatization of the ‘Pickwick Papers’, 
but there was no performance of this while I was in Moscow. 

Both the opera and the ballet cling to the past, almost certainly 
because the Russian system does not make for the production 
of true literature. Indeed, with one exception, the ballet gave 
nothing but the ‘Lac des Cygnes’ during the whole of my eight 
months’ stay; and, without any exception at all, the operas of 
Tschaikowsky of which ‘Eugene Onegin’ was by far the most 
popular and sought after, for the Russian loves Pushkin rather 
as the English love Edgar Wallace or Charles Morgan. ‘They 
don’t love him as we do Shakespeare, who is the prerogative 
of a small number merely because the majority reject him, but 
as a popular novelist is loved and dreamed about. 

The explanation for this popularity of the classics is not hard 
to find. With the possible exception of Sholokov, who wrote And 
Quiet Flows the Don, there are no writers of integrity in the Soviet 
. Union. Literature has become so politicized that all inventive 
genius, all channels for the real expression of the human spirit, 
have been dammed. There is no ‘ivory tower’ in the Soviet 
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Union, no way of escape from the political currents of the day, 
with the result that novelists and writers have ceased to think 
for themselves and write only to please the ruling order. They are 
mobilized for war now, as they should be; but initiative was 
killed in them long before it began, and Stalin’s enemies will tell 
you that he orders a novel just as you or I might go to our tailors 
and order a suit of clothes. This is not quite fair but there is 
enough truth in it to make its repetition worth while. I think 
that perhaps the truth is to be found in this: that everyone in 
the Soviet Union is so over-politicized, so desperately conscious 
of their country’s destiny that they have forgotten, if indeed 
they ever knew, that there is something more permanent and 
more indestructible than social systems and human autocracies. 
Indeed, one of the less explicable of the phenomena of the Russian 
revolution was its damming of the arts: most revolutions have 
led to a resurgence of the human spirit in these particular 
departments of human endeavour; but, as yet, there have been 
no signs of such a desirable flowering in the land that Lenin 
made. It is a pity, and points to the fact that regimentation is on 
too wide a scale; and the fear of outside contamination so creat 
that, at all costs, something universal in the Russian mind has 
had to be stamped out. 

Yet Russia reveres her writers, and rewards them materially in 
something of the same abundance as in a contrary sense she 
starves their minds: they are, as it were, a manifestation of the 
care with which the Soviet Union seeks to impress the world of 
culture, for however nationalist they may be, however anxious 
to live behind their own wall, they know that the things of the 
spirit are a universal currency; and that unless men trade in this 
currency it will become debased. My own opinion is that they 
do not trade widely enough; and I see no signs that they will do 
so when they have won the war. 
--. But the writers_and artists in Russia are an infinitely more 
important part of the war machine than they are here. In Britain, 
once the professional army gets the bit between its teeth, the 
writer is an object of particular derision and hatred. But in 
Russia he is a part of the whole, with a job of his own to do in 
whatever fighting service he may find himself. They do not say 
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to a mobilized writer in the Soviet Union, what was said to 
a friend of mine when he Joined the British army: ‘Writer are vou, 
eh? Well, we look on writers here as about one step higher than 
gaolbirds.’ The man who said it was a-colonel in the Royal 
Armoured Corps, a man with the sort of mentality for which the 
Red Army would have no use. 

- T have said earlier in this chapter that ‘civilians are also-rans’; 
but this does not, of course, apply to those who are engaged in 


essential war industries. They receive, according to their needs,. 


treatment almost as good as that meted out to the soldiers and 
other members of the fighting forces. In many ways they-suffer 
the same deprivations, for as often as not, they are widely 
_ separated from their families. It is no uncommon thing to find 
husbands and wives working thousands of miles from one another; 
and this is a sorrow and a sacrifice as much to them as it is to the 
scattered families of our own country. But in the Soviet Union 
there is little need for working mothers to have any fear about 
their children, for the child is the spoiled darling of the revolu- 
tion; and there is hardly a home in the entire_country where 
young children are as well looked after as they are in the schools 


— 


to whith they have been evacuated from’ dangerous ‘aréa3. 


The creche has long passed the experimental stage; and is no 
longer in the hands of well-meaning amateurs. | 
The Russian worker, as our own has done, has sacrificed much 
for victory; but he has turned to with a will; and precisely 
because he is not working to make dividends for a proprietor 
but is striving to make life better for his children, he is working 
longer hours than we are, and, probably for less real wages. 
There is no possible doubt about it: common ownership of the 
means of production induces harder work; but in spite of all the 
vaunted claims that are made about individual production, 
working time is severely regulated, for the Russians know, as we 
do, that there is an optimum number of hours per week which 
any man can work on any given diet without a decline in output. 
For that reason overtime Is not encouraged: output is more 
important than individual production, however valuable as 
propaganda any one man’s enterprise may be. 
When the history of the Russian war effort comes to be written 
| G 
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no chapter will more clearly underline the co-operative effort of 
200,000,000 people than the rapidity with which they moved 
whole industrial areas from potentially dangerous locations to 
a part of the world where they would be safe. 

There is no false optimism about the Russians: they began 
moving factories from the Moscow, the Kiev and the Kharkov 
areas to the Urals at the beginning of July 1941, about a fortnight 
after the Germans had attacked them; and they continued so to 
move the more important of their war plant throughout the 
summer and the autumn of the same year. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that when the Germans were bombing the fighter 
factories on the outskirts of the capital in the early autumn, the 
former contents of those factories were already producing aero- 
planes in the Urals. Certain it is, I believe, that not one single 
German bomb on Moscow ever delayed war production by so 
much as an hour: everything that mattered had already gone, 
or was so well protected, as was the case with the Stalin motor 
plant, that even during raids the workers never took shelter. 
I do not commend this practice: I report it. 

That the factories were moved with speed and precision is 
certain. One of the oil men attached to our mission in Moscow 
was asked by the Russian government to go down to Krasnodar 
behind Rostov in case it should become necessary to blow up 
the oil wells and pipe lines in the neighbourhood. While there he 
watched a whole oil refinery being moved a hundred miles further 
south where, if the worst happened, it would not fall into the 
enemy's hands. ‘The job was completed in fifteen days. As 
soon as the Germans had been chased out of Rostov, the refinery 
was brought back, as it was considered that to replace it would, 
in the end, be more economical. The return journey was done 
in ten days; and those responsible for the job said that they had, 
by that time, learned so much about the work that should the 
Germans ever manage to return to Rostov they could now 
shift the whole thing in a week. | 

If there is something extraordinary about that to us, there is 
nothing extraordinary about it to a Russian; and if you were to 
comment on the feat to one of them he would hardly understand 
what you were making such a fuss about. The Russian has a 
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genius for improvisation. Russian labour aud enthusiasm more 
than doubled the capacity of the port of Archangel in hardly 
more than that number of months; and even if certain piers, 
quays and so on were held together with bits of string, the whole 
thing worked; and the volume of allied supplies going through the 
port, as well as the speed with which they were cleared, increased 
in about the same proportion. There is plenty of rolling stock for 
conveying war supplies from the ports in both north and south 
Russia to wherever they are most wanted, for despite the rapidity 
of the initial German advance, the greater part of the railway 
supplies were saved and raced quickly backwards to where they 
could be of most use. For many years Russian rolling stock and 
Russia’s railroad system were a standing joke with those who 
knew little about them; but when the full history of what Russia 
achieved in this war comes to be written, it will almost certainly 
be found that the railways’ contribution to victory was among the 
most important. 

There can no longer be any doubt that Hitler counted on 
a rapid and complete breakdown in the Russian transport system, 
precisely as did those in this country who were guided more by 
wishful thinking than common-sense; and this mistake is but one 
of many that are already contributing to his downfall. 

No less of a mistake was Hitler’s belief that he had only to 
show his nose across the frontier for the peasants to rise in one 
body and hail him as a deliverer. It was a crude and costly 
error. Despite their many quarrels with the Government, despite 
even the ruthlessness with which discontent had been suppressed; 
and above all, perhaps, despite their undying land-hunger which 
Hitler promised to satisfy, the peasants with hardly any exception. 
rose as one man to defend their country. That such a slap in the 
face would lead to hideously brutal reprisals, the peasants 
almost certainly knew; but they did not fail in the day of testing. 
From almost every collective farm, from the Ukraine northwards, 
guerillas were sent out into the forests to hamper and frighten 
the invaders; and those who were not yet in the firing line worked 
heroically to bring in the first harvest of the war. Although the 
‘scorched earth’ policy was not universally applied little of any 
real worth fell into the invaders’ hands; and they advanced, 
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not into a world of full granaries, but into hungry villages from 
which the peasants had sent back all but the minimum of essential 
supplies. And far behind the lines, 1n safe areas, more peasants 
worked harder than ever to bring under cultivation new lands 
whose output would in some degree compensate for the loss of 
the great wheat belt. There can be no question of making up 
the deficiency; but what human endeavour and fortitude can 
accomplish is now being accomplished in lands east of the Urals; 
and the food shortage will not be as serious as it might have been 
had the country people been less determined than they are. I 
think it inevitable that patriotism should have been less high in 
rural and remote areas than in the more politically educated 
urban centres—as indeed it is in our own country—but, taken 
by and large, the response of the peasant has probably surprised 
even the Government. He has responded nobly, even with the 
memory of the black famine years and of the bloody imposition 
of collectivization still stark and vivid in his mind. 

Such in- broad outline is the Russian war effort behind the 
front. What quantities are being produced is Russia’s own secret; 
but my own opinion is that the country is producing infinitely 
more than we have yet begun to suspect. 


RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 
Chapter 5 


if rained all day on October 15, a cold, biting rain that clung 
to your hair like precious stones. The news was not good, but 
with the exception of the professional pessimists in the American 
Embassy and their hangers-on, I do not believe that any of us 
thought the Germans would ever break through into the capital. 
Early that morning ‘my spies’ had brought me news that a 
German armoured column had pierced the defences at Mozhaisk, 
and was tearing down the road to Moscow. So be it: they had | 
a long way to come yet, not perhaps in physical distance; but 
somewhere out there in the western fog a wall of bodies would 
rise suddenly and clog their wheels. And if they should break 
through the first of those walls, there would be another, a little 
older, perhaps, a little less solid, but, in my opinion, capable of: 
bringing the enemy to a stop. 

Nor was that all: for the past three weeks armies of men and 
women had gone out from the city in the early morning to dig 
defences on a scale that we had never known at home. Ten, 
twenty thousand citizens, maybe more, had been daily drafted 
to change the face of the countryside, to create mountains where 
there had been no molehills, to mine and sap the solid fields and 
to surround Moscow with a wall. They had, so far as we could 
see, gone gladly. The great city which they loved was in peril; 
and there rose up in them that sudden love of familiar things 
which compels even the grumbler to silence. It is a love more 
strong and piognant than the sudden love of a new vision, but it 
has the same overmastering quality. It is almost substantial: 
even the stranger can feel it as he walks through its darting 
electrons; and that morning as I went across the Sverdlovsk 
Square, the grim and soulless buildings that rise above its wide 
space became dear to me for the first time. It was like drinking 
suddenly. a glass of icy water, or seeing through the hideous arch 
which protects it from too gentle an approaching gaze, the 
fragile splendour of the Taj Mahal. It was that sort of love, which 
clouds the eyes and slays judgment. 
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I walked up to Red Square, and for as long as I thought 
prudent stared across its battered cobbles at “Ye Olde Colonial 
Tea Shoppe’ which is what the camouflage jokers had made of 
Lenin’s tomb. They had enjoyed themselves, all right. A casing 
of laths had been built around its ugly frame, and, into the space 
that was left, men had been packing sandbags for days on end. 
Now the job was finished, Over the completed wadding they 
had nailed canvas, had built a sloping roof on to which they 
had pinned little canvas chimneys, and had then painted the 
whole thing to look like a frame house with Georgian pillars 
across its door. Where the body of Russia’s prophet had gone, 
no one knew. It. was a barred subject; but that it had been 
removed to some safe place in the Urals was the general opinion. 

I went towards the British Embassy, but such was the melan- 
choly beauty of the day that I felt I wanted to see no one, so | 
I turned back at the far end of the bridge and went up to the 
Foreign Office. I found them packing; and although they denied 
that, in fact, they were doing so, it was hard to see any other 
reason for clearing out files and stuffing them quickly into 
trunks. So this was the end, then! I did not believe it, and I went 
back to my room and wrote a cable, saying once more what 
London must have been wearied with reading—that Moscow 
would not fall, and that it would not fall for the same variety 
of reasons that I had always given. At least, I hoped they were 
the-same variety: I could not be sure, because I never keep a 
copy of what I have written. 

And I added another reason, a mystical and insubstantia] . 
reason which seemed to me the most important and correct of 
them all: that the people of Moscow did not want their city to 
tumble into German hands. I knew only one person who was 
hoping for that; and she had her reasons. She was American by 
all canons of United States law, but because, when she had been 
a child, her father had come to the Soviet Union and taken up 
local citizenship, she was bound by the undertakings he had 
given in her name. She hadn’t seen him for seven years: he was 
in prison, she supposed; and now they would not let her go. 
If the Germans came into the city, she would have been free, 
for once out of Soviet jurisdiction, the United States Embassy 
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would have given her a passport; and she could have gone back 
to the land she had never desired to leave. But, perhaps, I do 
her an injustice, for she walked with me that morning down the 
hill; arid something of the city’s spirit blew into her head and 
moved her, and she said: ‘I wouldn’t like it to happen that way.’ 
Yet, ‘that way’ was her only chance. 

When I was finishing my cable the telephone rang; and a voice 
from the Embassy said: ‘You are to be in the hall of your hotel 
at seven this evening, with all your luggage packed. These are 
orders.’ I asked whose orders they might be, but the voice didn’t 
seem to know. So it had come, then, and we were to be stampeded. 
I went back to the Foreign Office and tried to protest. This, 
I said, was what I had been sent to Moscow for, and now, une: 
perhaps, it was about to happen, I was being driven out. What 
could we do about it? And the answer, of course, was nothing. 
Had there been time, all the journalists in Moscow might have 
banded themselves together and refused to go; but we were 
scattered, single twigs and there was no time to bind ourselves 
together. The effort would have been useless anyway, for it takes 
journalists at least two days before they can ever agree on a 
common course of action. 

Back in my hotel I said ‘good-bye’ to my new secretary, pre- 
sented her with an electric fire and two bottles of gin, and sent her 
back in the car. And by six-thirty I was packed, lying on my bed 
and trying, for about the fourth time, and failing, to read The 
Plumed Serpent. I shall never try again, for it is a harbinger of evil. 
Always, when I have bought a copy, something has happened to 
make concentration impossible. 

Foolishly, I was downstairs by seven; but I might have saved 
my breath another hour at least, for ‘seven’ in Russia, even in the 
world of the British Embassy, means any time you like up to 
about half-past-nine. Soon the gay colonels of the more secret 
part of the British Mission came down with their baggage; 
and we decided to have a party. 

It was not a melancholy party, for only those who wanted the 
city to fall believed that it would do so: they were enjoying all 
. the illusory happiness of wishful thinking. Maybe we were, too; 
but we didn’t think so. There was an old copy of The Tatler on 
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the bed of the gay colonel’s room, and I picked it up and asked X 
if he really preferred the world that it illustrated to the one in 
which we were now living. ‘It’s not worth fighting for,’ I said, 
‘any more than a dirty street corner at Bradford is worth fighting 
for, to the man who hung about it for twelve years, on the dole.’ 
He muttered something about the ‘Atlantic Charter’, and took 
some more whisky. It was the little colonel who said then: 
‘Atlantic Charter, my foot: we heard it all last time: it’s just 
another way of saying ‘“‘a land fit for heroes to live in’’.’ 

I didn’t say that neither, in my opinion, was the Soviet Union. 
There had been too much cruelty, there still was; and, from my 
point of view, I could have no truck with the system as it stood, 
however admirable were its achievements, however much love 
it inspired in those who had helped create it. I didn’t say it 
because what made me think it then and often was my incurably 
British habit of judging everyone by our own standards, standards 
for which few Russians would say “Thank you’. There was love 
and devotion manifest in the cold streets, in the food queues 
in overcrowded homes: if there were not the thing could not have 
endured so long, fought so well or so deeply inspired its people 
with fierce pride. I remembered Wilmott Lewis saying once in 
Washington that ‘ultimately the people command, ultimately 
they veto’; and emphasizing the fact as though he had been 
Irving making the worst of Shakespeare. 

But, none the less, Russia was not my ‘cup of tea’: I knew that 
now; and if | had come to it ‘starry-eyed’, it had filled me with 
sorrow in four months. Then I remembered what I had known 
on the streets that morning, that, however little I cared for-what 
went on behind the doors of power, something like 200,000 ,000 
people cared deeply, and were glad to sacrifice and die that it 
might not perish. And if that were putting it too high, few of 
them cared so little that they were able to clog the wheels of 
State. I had a vested interest in liberty, because IJ made my living 
by saying what I wanted to; and in a world where'I could not do 
that I would starve; but how many people cared for liberty? 
Very few: the right to grumble, to take a drink occasionally, | 
and to have life-long security if they behaved themselves. Well, 
perhaps they didn’t have the right to grumble; but they had the 
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other two ingredients of life; and that was enough for them. 
They weren’t working to make dividends for a person with a 
highly developed acquisitive sense and little more: they_were 
workmeg for themselves. And even if they got little enough out of 
that, they atleast had dignity, and the spurious pride ofownership. 

So I listened to what was being said, but I have forgotten it 
now; and later they called.us up, and aa the cars had come. 
We took a last look round the frightful rooms which now became 
dear to us; and went out into the night. There was snow in the 
rain, now; and the first small tongues of winter could be heard. 
Overhead searchlights were prodding the clouds uselessly; and 
‘we could hear.a bomber leisurely pacing the sky. Sometimes 
the guns fired, but they were not loud, for the thick rain seemed 
to muffle them. It was a melancholy and sad evening, when you 
are reminded of nothing that is good. We climbed into the cars, 
smuggling with us a member of the Free French community, 
who had no passport, and no claims on any established body; 
and about ten niinutes later arrived in the station. 

It was jammed with human beings, forced back into two crowds 
by the rifles of soldiers who were there to make a passage for us to 
the restaurant. Whence they came, where they wished to go it 
was impossible to tell: most of them were not townsfolk but 
peasants, frightened and bewildered by the noise and by the 
severity of those who held them back. In the brightly lighted 
restaurant, we found the entire diplomatic corps seated on their 
luggage or at little tables scattered round the huge room. 
It was like a cavern of damned souls, that gathering of sorry 
men and women, for whom this retreat meant, perhaps, the end 
of all things. High in the dome an incompetent artist had painted 
a string of bombing planes roaring across a summer sky, like 
scarlet moths; and because we knew that somewhere above us, 
looking for the station, was at least one enemy bomber, it made 

you think the ceiling was a kind of camera obscura, and that 
you could see in its painted vault what was happening outside. 
But outside no plump nymphs offered their choice cornucopias 
to the pilots as they flew past: the evening’s only gift of them were 


_ the living, helpless bodies in the rooms below; and, fortunately, 
they did not find us. | 
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The train was scheduled to leave at nine. At half-past-ten 
I began to get hungry, so I drank a bottle of beer and ordered 
a ham sandwich from one of the waitresses to whom, one would 
have imagined, from their unruffled gaiety, so melancholy a 
scene was merely part of an amusing daily routine. Most would-be 
travellers had changed into winter clothes for the first time; and 
among the smart homburgs of the majority of the ambassadors 
present, the sheepskin caps and high caracal bonnets of their 
staffs stuck out like a bunch of clowns at a kingly levee. 

The least moved of all those present was Cripps—at least to 
all outward appearances: he sat alone at a table, with the dog 
Joe moving restlessly at his side. But what he must then have 
been thinking, I do not know; for in those dark hours he could 
not and, I think, did not, share the optimism that I felt. At the 
time we all felt that he and Steinhardt had allowed Molotov 
to stampede them into retreat; but, in the light of what we knew 
later, I do not see how they could have done other than obey. 
He had sent for them at midday, announced that they were to 
leave that evening, and walked out of the room. He gave them 
neither time to argue nor to do more than communicate his 
order to their governments. It was all most inconsiderate, one 
diplomat told me: it hardly gave the Afghan Ambassador time 
to cancel the tea party he was to have given that afternoon. 

Well, it was done now: and soon, unless a bomb dropped first, 
we should be on our way. I went out twice to stare into the gloom 
of the main hall, to listen to the tired children crying, and to 
marvel again at the patience of the Russian people. As the night 
‘wore on, the crowds became denser, so that at last there was no 
place to sit, no room to fall. The smell was fearful, the dry smell 
of fear: and I saw suddenly a lone post on the top of the hills 
near Mungia outside Bilbao, where I had last met that shuddering 
fear that communicates itself as easily as sound. It made me 
afraid then, and I hurried back into the restaurant where there 
was light. 

At midnight they told us the train was ready, so we picked up 
our bags and went out into the night. No one knew where the 
train was, nor how to find a platform. It was pouring, and the 
only lights we had were sudden flashes from some nearby gun, 
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that loosed off every few seconds. We trailed through the night, 
sad and damp; and after some quarter of an hour found the 
coaches that had been allotted to us. I jumped into the first 
sleeper I could see; staked a claim on one of the berths and 
immediately fell asleep. 

When we started at two in the morning I woke, to find that as 
travelling companion I was lucky enough to have Collier, the 
head of our air mission in Moscow. I had drawn trumps this time; 
and we settled down to as comfortable and pleasant a five days 
as I can remember. 

We were a strange crew. Thirty coaches were barely enough to 
carry us; and how we were to feed during the next week no one 
knew, for the excellent reason that the authorities would not tell 
us how long the journey was to last—maybe they didn’t know 
themselves—nor where we were going. The bets were evenly 
divided on Sverdlovsk and Kuibyshev, with odds slightly in 
favour of the latter. Our own food problem was not so difficult, 
but we were worried about Cripps, for we knew that vegetables 
“would be scarce. 

When morning came we wereat rest after a voyage of only some 
fifteen miles; and to my horror I noticed that our own coach 
had stopped precisely in the middle of the one bridge that the 
Germans had been trying to bomb for the past week. There were 
craters all round it. It was a target worth endless trouble and no 
little loss, for if it went then all communication with the hinter- 
land would be severely interrupted. 

But it didn’t go. It never went, for the excellent reason that 
it was defended by mobile guns rather than by static. In other 
words it had its own squadron of fighters close by, ready at all 
hours to take off and hamper the accuracy, if nothing more, of 
any who came ‘to bomb. 

That stop was the first of many. We took more than five and 
a half days to cover the five hundred miles between Moscow 
and Kuibyshev; but, paradoxically, this great delay was not 
a comment on the inefficiency of Russian transport, as many 
have tried to make out, but a tribute to its efficiency. That it 
was efficient, I knew, for how otherwise could it have delivered, 
as it did, a daily average of fifteen hundred tons of war goods 
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to Germany across the Trans-Siberian Railway, for eighteen 
months. More than that: it had done so without in any way dis- 
locating normal traffic. A railway system that could have done 
‘that was not inefficient. 

There were other reasons for the slowness of our journey. And 
they soon became apparent. As we stood waiting on a loop line, 
the first of many trains that we were to see that week, moved past 
us on its journey east. Each of its forty-eight waggons and flat- 
trucks was loaded with machine tools, uprooted from some factory 
essential to the maintenance of the war machine. Even these 
were not the primary instruments of production, for as far back 
as July—only a fortnight after the war had begun—the Govern- 
ment had begun moving the Moscow region fighter factories 
to safe areas. , 

But it was not only trains moving east that delayed us: there 
were an equal number coming from the great Siberian plains, 
but they were loaded with more perishable material—with men, 
with armed men, all of them as well equipped and cared for 
and fed as those whom we had left behind to fight our battle 
while we ignobly raced towards permanent safety. They were 
a cheerful lot, festooning the trains like huge grey flowers that 
push their way into every nook where there is some room ‘for 
a growing stem. Most of their trains were loaded down with 
lorries, into whose bodies they had sunk to escape the biting wind. 
They were not good lorries, most of them: they were old and 
patched, but their wheels would turn, and that meant that they 
could be used to rush defenders to the enemy lines. Most of the 
men we saw came from the near parts of Siberia, from the Urals 
and immediately beyond. They had European faces in which 
only a faint tinge of Asiatic splendour showed the casual observer 
whence they came. 

I got down to stretch my legs at Ryazan, whose station showed 
some signs of bombing; but as it was a cloudy day, and the few 
Russian bombers wheeling only about a hundred feet above the 
station were no more substantial than shadows, we seemed 
pretty safe. I went for a walk with Sir Walter Citrine, whose - 
views of the Soviet Union had, I think, changed. He was not 
there to find: fault, which, God knows, is easy enough, but to 
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take back what he could to show his fellow-men that we had an’ 


ally who could teach us much. ‘That we had equally an ally who 
believed that we could teach it little did not worry him as much 
as it did me. To admit that in any way we were superior to the 
Russian industrial system would have been to lose face, a disaster 
only exceeded in the Soviet Union by losing your head. 

Materially, the people whom we saw were infinitely worse off 
than any one at home, even those who have lived for years on the 
rotting pittance of the dole; but material prosperity, however 
much they may desire and work for it, is not as important to the 
Russian as it is to us, who measure all things, character, SUCCESS 
and_morality .by the: extent of a man’s _possessions. It was at 
Ryazan that we saw something which; had I seen it at home, 
would have filled me with indignation and disgust, but which, 
because its victims seemed not to care or object, was no concern 
of mine. Standing beside our train was a long line of flat cars, 
interspersed here and there by barred prison vans. On the flat 
truck opposite our window were perhaps thirty women, guarded 
by an N.K.V.D. man with a tommy gun. They were squatting 
like dummies there, and had not moved for hours, for against 
their exposed flanks the first snows of winter had driven, and 
there they now rested. One of the women had a baby in her 
arms, and when she rocked it was as though a great private 
wind had shaken her, so immobile were the rest of her com- 
panions. But they were not all sad and forgotten: two of them were 
singing, and their eyes were full of mischief, but that was all: 
the others were monoliths of sorrow hacked rudely out of some 
shabby but enduring stone. There was something terrible about 
them, but something permanent and of noble fortitude. ‘They 
looked like the last inhabitants of a world they could remember 

to have once been populated by a race of happy men who 
existed no longer. 

We stayed in Ryazan nearly all day, while important traffic 
moved quickly past to its appointed destinations. It became dark 
soon after we left, and the first real snows .of winter began to fall. 
When we stopped at two in the morning, and ‘went ashore’ to 
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eat the great meal that had been prepared for us, we had to 


walk through thick powder that crackled like breaking pastry 
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as we trod it. So this, I thought, is winter: I have seen snow in 
Russia, and now I can go. 

We fed hugely on fried eggs, soup and a dish of veal, washed 
down with fresh vodka; and afterwards Collier and I filled up 
our common larder with eggs, and tomatoes and a battered fowl 
that might once have been a chicken. We did not know when 
we should eat again. 

But we need not have worried: in the carriage next to our own 
were four ‘old soldiers’, one of whom, George Hill, wrote almost 
the only good book on spying that has ever seen the light of day. 
It was called Go Spy the Land, and tells the story of his adventures 
in Russia during the last war. So far the greatest adventure of 
this was cooking breakfast for us on a stove designed primarily 
for heating the curling irons of some invisible woman. | 

We lived well but oddly, and were the envy of all but the 
American section of the train, whose ambassador dispensed tins . 
of grape fruit rather as though he were the mother of plenty. He 
put up a bold front as the universal provider, but the grape fruit 
ran out on the third day; and thereafter we were the Ritz. We 
even went so far as to make a vegetable stew for Cripps, but as 
most of us tasted it to see if it was adequate for the ambassadorial 
palate, I doubt if he got as much of it as he would have liked. 
We never heard: he was distressed, and not fecling well during 
the journey; and as though to emphasize his utter dependence 
on his master, Joe came along and was sick outside our Carriage. 
But, gastronomically speaking, I was not sorry when the journey 
came to an end: gin and sweet biscuits do not make the best 
breakfast! True, there was a samovar at the end of the corridor 
but the provodnik soon got tired of cutting wood for it; ‘hie 
solid sleeper which I stole for him at some wayside station whose 
name I have forgotten, broke his resolution; and thereafter we 
got tea only twice a day. 

We came to the Volga on the fourth day, and saw for the first 
time that tremendous water in whose dull face so much history 
has been etched. It was a disappointment. I have seen most of 
the great rivers of the world; and was looking forward to adding 
this, of all rivers, to my collection; but when it came, lying below 
us suddenly, like a viscous sea, it was a shabby picce of water. 
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Afterwards I knew it better, and came to love it, but it first 
presented itself as an indifferent matriarch, so sure of her own 
ultimate power that she had no need to practise the jokes of 
seduction. But if, in that first hour, there was no beauty in it, 
there was power. An immense river tug, on whose upper decks 
were built cabins that might once have been gay with paint, 
was pulling three great tankers northwards against the current: 
where they would discharge their liquid weapon, we did not 
know: if all went well they might move into the heart of Moscow, 
down the new canal; but more probably they would end their 
long voyage at Gorki. There were two small dinghys on the river, 
but they didn’t look so much like boats as dirty corks resting on 
a piece of grey marble: they never moved, neither did the men 
inside them. Otherwise the river was deserted. | 

It was dark before we moved away from it; and the next 
morning was our last. Here winter still struggled with the 
lingering energies of summer, for snow had fallen on the decidu- 
ous trees before the first leaf had been blown away, and in the 
fields peasants were still pulling the harvest through the snow: 
some of it was not even cut yet, and probably now never would 
be, for the frost had blackened the grain. Great wide spaces of 
potatoes were rotten in the ground; for the first frosts had come 
early and had smashed them down before there had been time to 
harvest them, or, in some cases, before they were ripe. Most of 
the peasants seemed too busy to think about the last remnants of 
harvest, for they were preparing for winter: sheepskins had been 
brought out from their summer’s rest and hung on every house 
rail to air: women were stacking wood against the sides of their 
cottages, not only for fuel that would now soon be needed, but to 
thicken their walls against the sharp malice of. coming frost. 
And then, as suddenly as they appeared, all signs of human 
activity would cease, and the land became a wide and dazzling 
white sea, whose infinitely far horizon was as clearly marked as 
a slash from a razor blade. The snow was riot yet thick, so that 
rank grasses of more than usual strength still pushed their dirty 
whiskers through the snow. But they did not remind you of 
eternal death, but rather that they had done their work, and 
that somewhere beneath the warm coating of the snow, soon to 
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be so much deeper, new life would be forming in the matrix of 
the world, and that when spring came it would be born, green 
and lovely, with the promise of great victory in its tender blades. 
Then they too would grow old; but always the country would 
contain within itself the certainty of rebirth. And below that 
snow, whose surface was marked only by the feet of birds, there 
were spiders and insects, reacly to live when, in season, the warmth 
should return; and the miracle of Russia would repeat itself, . 
vital and massive, as an example to the world. 

Sometimes great black birds flew across: the land, like plumes 
of shining smoke: they never swerved or broke formation, but 
came from the north, passed over us, and went on towards the 
sun. But that was all, except for an occasional flight of bombing 
planes from some remote training schools hidden in the wastes. 
We might otherwise have seemed the last men on earth, for- 
gotten and forgetting, moving into a time when the sun would . 
lose its heat, and the moon, cold and enormous, would hang 
over us day and night. For hours on end we lived in permanent 
twilight; and then, suddenly the sun would shine, and you could 
see that the sky was a gently pallid blue, unvarying over the entire 
_ sweep of the skies. Then the light would go out, not because the 
sun was hidden quickly by clouds, but because, it seemed, it 
was tired of shining on so miserably wasted a piece of world. 

We saw Kuibyshev long before we came to it, for it rose from 
the plain like a bunch of stalagmites from above which nature 
in convulsive mood had ripped the covering. The buildings, tall 
and modern, looked ancient, and as though the light of day was 
something which was new to their drab flanks. They were simply 
not a part of the empty world through which, for so long, we had 
travelled. But there they were, substantial and serenc, the towers 
of Samara, whose lovely name had been taken from the city, 
so that its streets might commemorate an engineer. It lay on a 
sudden bend in the Volga, and was a seaport some hundreds of 
miles from the Caspian which served it and gave it life. We 
ran into it at noon, and the long journey was over: we had moved 
rather less than one hundred miles in each twenty-four hours 
that we had been aboard our train. : 

Mason MacFarlane was waiting for us on the platform, landed 
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from an abortive flight to Tiflis. I could not but find this a good 
omen, for J remembered then that he had been waiting on the 
air field when I first arrived in Moscow; and now, when I looked 
back vo that city, I knew that I was sick for it again, and that 
I was glad I had lived there and shared the tribulations of its 
people. If his presence could promise as interesting a world in 
Kuibyshev, there would be little to regret. But, as things turned 

, out, it didn’t; and Kuibyshev was to take the edge off enthusiasm, 
and make me long to go away. The omens had deceived me. 


PRESS, PROPAGANDA AND DIPLOMACY 
Chapter 6 


PUT the foreign correspondents in Russia before the diplomats, 

because that is precisely what the Russians do. They treat the 
foreign press with even more courtesy and kindness than they do, 
the foreign diplomats, give them better customs facilities and 
show them more because they have learned what we have not 
yet learned—that, taken by and large, the foreign journalists 
of the last twenty years have been right ten times to every once 
that the diplomats have been right. They know also that a 
correspondent can be trusted to give a more objective and im- 
partial report of either facts or circumstances than any accredited 
diplomat. And he cannot cable in code. 

It is a pity that other countries do not behave with the same 
wisdom: if the British and French Governments, of the last ten 
years, had listened to the journalists who travelled from their 
respective countries and saw something more of contemporary 
life than did their diplomatic colleagues, there would have been 
no war in Europe today. 

The foreign correspondent in the Soviet Union suffered, when 
I first arrived there, from a more oppressive censorship than 
any I have ever worked under. The Russians make a fetish of 
security; and who shall blame them in time of war? I complained 
bitterly on more than one occasion to Lozovsky of this weight of 
censorship, and on the last occasion he produced an answer 
which made me decide never to raise the question again. He 
said: ‘I would rather have fifty discontented journalists in Mos- 
cow than fifty dead Russian soldiers on the battlefield’. Although 
it is true that the one is not the alternative to the other, there is 
much in what he said; and I submitted. But during the seven 
months I spent in the Soviet Union, the censorship became freer, 
and more liberal. It was always far more of a political censorship 
than a military censorship; and the primary function of the 
censors when I first arrived in the Soviet Union, and for some 

time thereafter was so to manipulate a correspondent’s article 
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that when it finally left the country it was little more than a 
paraphrase of some statement that the Russian Government 
itself would have been willing to make. This is no longer true. 
No craticism of Stalin or of the Government was allowed. On 
more than one occasion I attempted to say what I believed to 
be of importance and interest: that during the long retreat there 
was an absence of moral leadership which, while it seemed to 
have little or no effect on the Russian citizen, would have been 
disastrous had it happened in Britain. I pointed out, not in any. 
spirit of malice but as some attempt to make clear the differences 
in temperament between the Russian and the British people, 
that we should not have been satisfied to consume a daily diet 
of distressing communiqués which were contradicted every 
twenty-four hours by misleading editorials in the newspapers; 
and that a complete silence of something like four months on the 
part of our political leaders would have proved intolerable. 
The Russians thought it slightly amusing that I should have 
found such silence strange, drew a blue pencil through what 
I wrote; and commended their system to me as the only one 
which could win a war efficiently. It was not for me to contradict 
them: I could not find it in my heart to do so, so I let it go at 
that. 

The word ‘Trotsky’ was never allowed to pass the lips of my 
typewriter. This forgotten man, whose power I was anxious to 
recall the better to show how thoroughly the theory of world 
revolution had been abandoned and the better to prove that the 
Comintern is one of the great historic failures of our age and is 
a menace only in the heads of those who seek an excuse for 
_repression, is taboo. He simply exists no longer in Russian history; 
and, indeed, the Stalin regime has performed the astonishing 
feat of producing a history of the revolution without once 
mentioning his name. They have done more than that: in the 
Lenin Museum, where whole walls are devoted to photographs 
of that great man’s career, not one single image of Trotsky 1s 
to be found. 

In a despatch that I wrote for an American newspaper, trying 
to build for them a picture of a new race of men, I referred to 
the great lattice tower of the Comintern Radio that hangs above 
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‘the city like a minaret of the twentieth century, from whose 
summit the electric muezzin of the age calls the faithful to new 
prayer and to the performance of new ritual. I pointed out that 
formerly this world voice had called to social upheaval through- 
out the entire world—incidentally, it met with success only in 
China—but that now the tasks laid upon the shoulders of the 
devout were different: they were no longer ordered to strive the 
sooner to loosen the chains which bound them, but were to 
devote all their energies to enhancing the strength and prestige 
of the Soviet Union in the various countries in which they 
lived; and were, so far from worrying about their own plight, 
to work only for the advancement of Soviet foreign policy. 

That fundamental change in the outlook of the Union is not 
new: I was attempting to say nothing that was not already known; 
but the blue pencil cut through my images and left me with a 
garbled version of what I wanted to say. It was the more garbled 
because the amiable censor who took eight days to decipher it 
spoke no English, and understood none. He was charming, and 
on the surface amenable to what argument I could put to him 
in French, an argument to which he returned answers’ in a 
German that was so bad I could better have understood his 
Russian. But it was hopeless, for it was clear to me from the begin- 
ing that we really had no common language. In the course of 
my article I had written: ‘it was not for nothing that during the 
last twenty-five years the Soviet people prepared against an 
attack by capitalist powers. . . .’ He cut out the word ‘not’, 
and it took two days to get it back again. 

Such difficulties were common at the beginning; and it was 
useless to explain that I had no evil intentions, but was used. 
to a censorship which allowed free comment, as, in those days, 
the British censor did. No doubt many of those reactionaries 
who still bewail our alliance with the Soviet Union will be the 
first to applaud this prohibition of responsible comment. It 
distressed me; but, after all, the Russians were fighting a war 
and if they believed that they could the better and the sooner | 
win it by proscribing comment, they had a right to do so: I was 
their guest, and had voluntarily submitted myself to their way of 
life. If I didn’t like it, I could go. 
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i didn’t like it; but gradually we drew nearer to one another; 
and when I left I enjoyed a freedom almost equal to that with 
which I write this book. 

When I arrived in the Soviet Union I chose to live in an hotel: 
flats were expensive, and the furnishing of them problematical. 
I arrived too late to buy from the members of departing diplo- 
matic missions furniture which they thought they were unlikely 
to want again; and the shops were my only resource. They would 
have been too expensive. The servant problem, too, became 
acute later, for the best-servants in Moscow were the Volga 
Germans, and they were eventually deported. I never regretted 
my move into the Metropole Hotel: it was comfortable, the water 
was always hot, and the food was good. It was not cheap. 
I lived reasonably, and my bill was always in the neighbourhood 
of £4 a day, even though I used frequently to dine out in the 
underground Caucasian restaurant where you were lucky if 
you escaped under forty shillings a head. 

Press headquarters were in the Foreign Office, or Narkomindel, 
(a name which inevitably became still further shortened to 
‘the Nark’). Here there was none of that palatial squalor which 
characterizes our own Ministry of Information: there were two 
rooms, each about the size of a provincial hotel bedroom, each 
containing two tables; and here the world press—at that time 
British, American, French, Czech and Japanese—crowded 
either to write their despatches or to wait interminably for the 
censors to finish their work. At first they were intolerably slow; 
for they had been chosen not so much for their knowledge of the 
English language as for the fact that they had never previously 
had any contact with Europeans or Americans. Two of them were 
professors of Chinese in far eastern universities; and the other 
spoke no English at all. 

' Jt required the greatest patience and goodwill on both sides to - 
maintain friendly relations; but we managed it. In one of my 
despatches I spoke of German tanks ‘winkling in’ to Russian 
positions; and we arrived at a satisfactory solution of what I 
meant only after I had attempted to draw a winkle and compare 
the convolutions on its shell with the curls of a corkscrew. In 
the same article I used the shuttlecock as an image; and to this 
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day my passport bears the drawing that I then made in order to 
affirm the innocence of my intentions. 

Twice a week, at the beginning of the war, and sometimes even 
three times Lozovsky used to hold what are now his famous 
press conferences in the building that had formerly housed the 
Greek legation. We went not so much for what he could tell us, 
for I can remember only one occasion on which he really im- 
parted any information, but out of courtesy to the Russian 
Informburo, which delegated him to hold these conferences. They 
were a pretty dreary and useless series of meetings, for the old 
gentleman used to start off by reading in a language that perhaps 
only two of the correspondents could understand, a tremendous 
screed on subjects that never, by the faintest chance, had any- 
thing whatever to do with the one in which we were interested: 
the Soviet Union. He dealt at tremendous length with the famine 
in Greece, the low state of Hungarian morale, the coming revolt 
of the Rumanians, and the splendour of the French character; 
but Russia seemed to be a barred subject; and it was only when 
he had finished reading, and began to invite questions, that 
interest awoke. I used to feel sorry for him: he had prepared his 
documents with a scrupulous attention to detail and had devel- 
oped all his arguments with incisive logic; but they might have 
been last year’s issue of the Daily Mirror for all the interest they 
raised. And he was so proud of them. | 

I only knew him to answer a question once. One of my col- 
leagues asked him if the Russians had yet found it necessary to 
blow up the Dnieper dam; and when, after about a quarter of 
_ a minute’s thought, as though he could not remember whether | 

they had or not, he said: ‘yes’, it was as though the building had 
been struck by lightning. It was the first and last time that he 
ever gave a direct answer. 

It seems impossible to convince anybody in this country that 
Lozovsky is not the head of the Soviet propaganda organization, 
but is only the spokesman delegated by that body to keep in 
touch with the world outside, and incidentally with the Russian 
people. Every document that he used to read us was always 
published in full the following morning on the front pages of 
Pravda and Isvestia. 
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But even though Lozovsky is not the head of the Informburo, 
he is a figure of international interest today, second only in his 
sphere to Goebbels. I print here, therefore, a slightly malicious 
charaéter sketch I made of him at a particularly boring confer- 
ence one hot afternoon: it conveys something of his appearance 
and his way of life. | 

This is what I wrote: 


If the son of anyone so respectable as a village schoolmaster 
were to be found one day selling matches and lemons at a street 
corner, neighbours would hold up their hands in horror, but 
fifty-five years ago in an unnamed village of Tsarist Russia such 
a sight could have been recorded by an observant traveller. It 
excited no comment. 

The little salesman of such curiously linked commodities was 
then eight years old: had he been asked his name he would have 
answered ‘Solomon Abramovich Dridzo’. 

Today that same little boy is sixty-three years old, a polished, 
elegant and lively old Jew who answers to the name of ‘Solomon 
Abramovitch Lozovsky’. 

It is a name now probably better known abroad than that 
of any prominent Soviet figure outside the immediate reigning 
circle, for Lozovsky is not only one of the three Vice-Commissars 
for Foreign Affairs, but is the spokesman for the Soviet Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

But although he holds this position it would none the less be 
‘a mistake to link the names of Joseph Goebbels and Solomon 
Lozovsky, for the former is an accomplished liar whereas the 
latter is no liar at all. 

Because Lozovsky has now achieved sudden and world-wide 
fame as the mouthpiece of the Kremlin and the exponent of 
Stalin’s foreign policy to foreign countries he has become a figure 
of considerable interest: more so as few outside trade union 
circles had ever heard his name until Germany suddenly 
launched the attack on Russia. 

Although Lozovsky began adolescent life as a butcher’s boy 
and then as a blacksmith’s apprentice, no trace of what must 
have been coarse early habits and gestures or of the hard life 
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he led now remains. He is elegant, mannered and has short white 
fingers, scrupulously cared for, which he uses as adjuncts to the 
verbal rapiers with which he delights to pink opponents. And he 
is, incidentally, the best-dressed civilian I have yet seen ‘in the 
Soviet Union, including foreigners. But he is no fop; a dandy, 
perhaps, for there is a purposefulness about his elegance that 
focuses attention on such witticisms as he sometimes cares to 
utter. In his buttonhole he wears, just as a boulevardier wears 
a scarlet carnation, an enamelled Red Flag that proclaims him 
Deputy of the Soviet Supreme Council, and his cuffs sport lively 
green links set in gold mountings. 

He manipulates a pair of rimless spectacles as though they were 
a magician’s wand or a lecturer’s cue, but sometimes—particu- 
larly after a joke—he will peep over the lenses to see the effect 
he has produced. At such times he laughs gently, ‘rather like an 
old lady. He is a great ‘doodler’ and folds into the queerest 
shapes the paper labels that he pulls from the lemonade. bottle 
that is always in front of him at conferences. 

When he was twenty-one Lozovsky—or as he was then still 
called Dridzo—was sent to Kazan for military’ service and it was 
in the barracks there that he first learned the elements of Social 
Democratic literature—that which Lenin later stamped with 
his own personality and transformed into a high revolutionary 
doctrine. 

Two years later Dridzo joined the larger section of the Social 
Democratic Party which was known as the ‘Bolsheviks’ and was 
made a member of the Kazan committee. But he did not remain 
long at Kazan before he was sent to Lozovaya (from which he 
took the revolutionary name by which the world now knows 
him), where he tried to earn a livelihood by giving lessons. 

It was here also among the -working people that he learned 
the rudiments of trade union organization which have since stood 
him in such good stead and have given a perpetual headache to 
Sir Walter Citrine and his colleagues! He organized groups 
among the workers and learned their desires, needs and hopes to 
such good effect that he was arrested by the Tsarist Okhrana of 
St. Petersburg for the first but not last trme in 1903. But he did not 
suffer a harder punishment than that of being returned to Kazan. 
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Two years later he attended the Tammerfors conference which 
in another twelve years was to have such a profound effect on 
the history of mankind. 

Soon after his return to Russia he was arrested. After a short 
‘captivity he escaped but was later caught and exiled to Irkutsk. 
But it took more than Tsarist police to hold this slippery customer 
and Lozovsky—for Dridzo no longer existed outside police 
records—managed to make his way to France, where he com- 
bined revolutionary journalism with trade union activities. He 
organized the umbrella makers! 

He endured this semi-voluntary, semi-enforced exile until 
June, 1917, when he returned to the country to which he has 
since given a quarter of a century of devoted labour. But the 
happiness of his homecoming must have been somewhat marred 
by almost immediate expulsion from the Communist party 
because he disagreed with their line during the October Revolu- 
tion ‘and because he thought their methods of dealing with trades 
unions all wrong. 

But his knowledge of the by-ways of trade unionism was too 
valuable to be. lost and he finally became the secretary of the 
powerful railwaymen’s union. Since then he has been readmitted 
to the party and his relations have always been the happiest, 
although he is not one‘who fears to speak his mind. Later he 
became one of the chief organizers of the Profintern and had the 
war not broken out and thrust him into the limelight of world 
affairs it is probable that history would have remembered him 
entirely for the work he put into building up that international 
trades union organization. 

But fate had other fame in store for him and he and his vast 
red leather despatch case from which he produces secret German 
documents rather as a conjurer produces strings of rabbits from 

a small hat, now have different claims to the world’s attention. 

_ For the world he is the voice through which the Soviet 
people and the Soviet Army speak to their friends and enemies 
all over the globe. But he speaks only what he wants the world 
to know; he is a downy old bird with a padlock on his tongue, 
and he will only open that padlock when it suits him to do so. 
Perhaps after all it is not such a far cry from his first job to this, 
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his latest, for then he sold matches and lemons; today he gives 
them away; either his answer to your question is a sudden spark 
or else it is a lemon. The latter commodity is more in evidence. 

I had some difficulty in explaining to the censor what I meant 
by ‘a downy old bird’, but with the aid of a little tact I managed 
to convince him that the phrase was, if anything, complimentary. 
I should add here that the care of the censors never seemed to me 
to be based on personal mistrust: once I had explained what I 
meant the censor always accepted what I said, and either deleted 
my words or let them go. He never thought to check my explana- 
tions with his colleagues. 

The Sovinformburo, as, with their necessary passion for 
abbreviation, the Russians call their Ministry of Information, is 
responsible for the issue of war communiqués. The veracity of 
these war communiqués can be relied on: they are drawn up 
with extreme caution; and I have never yet known the Soviet 
Government to claim the recapture of a town or named locality 
until it has been in their hands for at least three days. 

I believe the protocols to the two daily communiqués to be less 
reliable; but taken in a broad sense they can, I think, be believed 
in everything except casualty figures. These are obviously 
grossly exaggerated in the case of the Germans, and somewhat 
understate Russian losses. I should say that in the first year of 
war the Germans lost in killed, permanently disabled and pris- 
oners rather more than two and three-quarter million men, and 
that the Russian losses were considerably higher. These figures 
are based on information that I was able to gather from time to 
time, but it would be only fair to say that I have no way of 
proving them. Certain it is, however, that proportionately the 
German losses have been more serious than the Russian; and that 
the former have also lost more of their best troops than the latter. 

Figures of destruction of German material are, I think 
exaggerated, except in regard to aircraft losses. These are as_ 
reliable as the figures put out about our own and enemy losses 
by the Air Ministry. It is difficult to say in exactly what sense or 
proportion the estimates of German material loss are incorrect, 
but the figures of destruction from the air are always too precise 
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to carry conviction. On the other hand, I was able to see some- 
thing of German material losses on the Moscow front during the 
winter; and | came to the conclusion that the exaggeration was 
not serious; and that the Russians did destroy an immense amount 
of essential army equipment, mainly through the use of low 
flying fighters. 

It is necessary to emphasize the comparative accuracy of these 
statements, for I find that prejudice is still widespread here. 
I will cite only one of the remarks that have been made to me on 
this subject since I returned to England. An extremely right-wing 
Frenchwoman, who, odd as it may sound, does propaganda for 
the Allied cause in New York, assured me that all the destroyed 
German material I had seen on the Moscow front last Christmas, 
was faked; and that the bulk of it was broken down Russian 
trucks and tanks that had been abandoned during the retreat. 

When I had recovered my breath, I was stupid enough to tell 
her that the manufacturers’ marks on all the vehicles and guns 
I had seen, as well as the instruction, were in German; but this 
did not trouble the good woman. ‘Oh’, she said, ‘the Russians 
changed all that before you got there.’ I didn’t bother to tell 
her that they must, in some cases, have done the job within two 
minutes and that invisible men with invisible paint pots and- 
screw-drivers must have worked pretty quickly. 

After that I had no more to say to her. 

But to discuss the figures of the Informburo is not to cast any 
reflection on their attempts at veracity: nothing is more difficult 
that to estimate enemy losses even when there is an adequate 
photographic record from which to compile data. On the whole 
the bureau does admirable work, not least in the department of 
propaganda to the enemy. | 

No less than four daily papers are published in German, and 
these are dropped over the enemy lines every night and morning: 
there is a monthly illustrated paper, superbly printed and so 
simply directed that the most illiterate could understand its 
contents. These papers are mainly concerned with drawing 
attention to the unlikelihood of any German soldier ever seeing 
his family again, and to the ultimate hopelessness of the German 
effort. The body of a dead soldier is photographed and alongside 
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this reproduction are printed the more intimate contents of 
his pocket book, such as pictures of his wife or of his children, 
and facsimiles of letters from home. And after that there is little 
more to be said. ‘Not cricket, old boy’, an officer of the Indian 
‘ Army said to me, when I told him of this; and he is no doubt 
still convinced that you can win a war only by playing cricket. 

Every scrap of paper dropped over the German lines contains 
a coupon which the recipient is invited to cut out, just as a 
British housewife is invited by some commercial agency to clip 
an invitation for a free sample of some branded commodity from 
the newspaper which she reads. ‘These coupons are printed in 
German, and on the reverse in Russian, and they invite the 
-‘Nymetskis’ (which is the Russian for German and means 
‘stupid’) to pass safely through the Russian lines. They contain 
a guarantee of good treatment and the promise of an eventual 
return home. The Russians say that they have had considerable 
success with these safe-conducts; but this I am unable to confirm 
from my own observation. I do not doubt but that in the middle 
of the winter there were many German soldiers allured to prison 
by the promise of warmth. 

No enemy unit is overlooked by the bureau. When the scum 
. of Spain arrived to fight in the middle of the winter, and were 
one of the few roaring jokes that the Russians enjoyed at that 
time, they had a special leaflet of their own. It offered them 
imprisonment 1n warm climates, somewhat similar to that of 
southern Spain, and eventual repatriation. But the leaflets were 
a trifle late, for by the time they were dropped, the majority of 
the deluded Spaniards had been slaughtered in battle, much 
to the pleasure of the many Spaniards fighting on the side of 
Russia for the freedom which Franco shot from their hands. 
The Hungarians, the Rumanians are also treated to a separate 
propaganda; but the Italians are held in such contempt that 
they have been more or less overlooked. They have been a Com- 
plete failure in the Soviet Union. 

Through all these various appeals there runs the same thread: 
leave us in peace to cultivate our garden; and we shall have no 
further quarrel with you; but so long as you submit to the rule 
of gangsters and obey their orders we shall slay you without 
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mercy. In each case the thread is woven into a different pattern, 
the better to appeal to the national psychology of those to whom 
the Russians are appealing. | 

Intérnally propaganda is of a different order. Every German 
is an unredeemed scoundrel; and pains are-taken to let the Soviet 
people know the sort of monstrous horrors that they have 
perpetrated on Russian territory. There is no nonsense in Russia 
about the enemy being ‘our poor deluded chums’, as there is 
in this country; but neither is there that bloodthirsty and silly 
desire to exterminate the German race which is so notable’ 
a characteristic of many in our own country who were fawning on 
Hitler until it was no longer the thing to do. 

But do not let anyone here be deluded. The Russians will 
exact a fearful price for the miseries and cruelties to which they 
have been subjected. There is no question of their stopping at 
the frontier once they have driven every German soldier from 
their soil: they are going to the Rhine, if such a journey is neces- 
sary, to ensure, so far as is historically possible, that never again 
can Germany menace their peace and their security. It is to be 
hoped that the general delusion of German prisoners, that we 
shall do everything we can to prevent the just punishment of the 
peoples of eastern Europe from falling on their country, will prove 
to be no more than a delusion. Itisa theory so widely held among 
German prisoners, however, that it must have been officially 
spread among the troops. 

I am strongly of the opinion that it is quite useless for the 
British Government to keep either a press attaché or a repre- 
sentative of the. Ministry of Information in the Soviet Union. 
Propaganda is an integral part of the Russian war effort: it is not 
an extraneous fungus planted on the war body much against the 
will of those reponsible for its conduct, as it is in England. 
The Russians no more want interference from us in this branch 
of strategy—which is always planned alongside actual military 
operations in the offices of the High Command—than they would 
welcome’ a British officer with a brigade popping in and out of 
the front line whenever he thought it convenient to do so. 
They take propaganda seriously in the Soviet Union. Further, 
they have no wish to inform the Russian people of -what life 
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is like in other parts of the world. When it suits them to do so, 
they will publish in their own papers accounts of British life 
and of the British war effort, ordered from their correspondents 
in London, who are as capable of sending them photographs 
as the Ministry is capable—probably more so if I am to judge by 
a batch of pictures which arrived in Delhi while I was there, 
showing the various stages of the fraternization campaign in 
Malaya: they arrived two months after Singapore had fallen. 
I have no doubt that the newspaper which we produce in 
Russia will be courteously received by the authorities, who will 
buy up or agree to distribute a large number of copies, and that 
is all that will happen to it. No one outside the official world 
immediately concerned, with propaganda is likely to see it. 
When Brendan Bracken gets up in the House and says that we 
are now cabling 20,000 words a day to our Embassy in Moscow, 
I can only wish that he would spend public money in a more 
useful manner. There would be little point in broadcasting in 
the Russian language: the citizens of the Soviet Union no longer 
possess radios. The Government called them all in at the begin- © 
ning of the war; and the people can now listen only on the loud- 
speakers of a widely scattered public address system, whose 
output is controlled from a central point. 

Internal propaganda is far more serious than ours; and 
I should say, much duller and more politically formal so far as 
wireless and the newspapers are concerned. Radio talks are 
interminable and larded with statistics. My impression is that 
people do not listen to them unless they cannot help themselves, 
as they cannot in such places as restaurants and _ hairdressing 
parlours. The authorities are, however, much quicker than ours 
to capitalize the more fortunate occurrences of war; and no sight 
in all Moscow while I was there, was as popular as the display of 
smashed German planes in Sverdlovsk Square. For nearly a 
month the crowds around these battered aircraft were so great at 
all hours of the day that mounted police were required to regulate 
them. Because discipline is good there were no souvenir hunters. 

One of the truly splendid feats of the propaganda department 
is the invention and use of the ‘Tass Windows’. These ‘windows’, 
which is merely a useful name for display, are a feature of every 
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town in the Union; and consist of public notice boards—often 
a hundred yards of them at a time, on which the latest com- 
muniqués are illustrated by means of the comic strip technique. 
They %are so cleverly and so simply done, confine themselves 
brilliantly to the central points of the stories which they wish to 
tell, that even the ignorant (such as myself) or the illiterate can 
understand what they have to say without recourse to the written 
explanations accompanying them. 

Deeds of individual heroism are thus recounted, in glaring 
primary colours, to millions of people who might otherwise 
have little or no chance of hearing of them. Each story is told in 
three or four consecutive pictures, all drawn with great naturalism 
and coloured as a child might colour them—with delight and 
crudity. 

Artists of the more traditional kind are employed to paint 
similar ‘news stories’, and these, in vast gilt frames, are exhibited 
on the city walls. Peasants saying good-bye to their sons, guerillas 
smashing up an armoured train, the defenders of Leningrad or 
Odessa, cavalry sweeping across the steppes, night fighters 
bringing down an enemy bomber: all these and more form 
the subjects of a vast ‘art’ gallery whose technique is attuned to 
the Victorian taste of the average urban citizen. By far the worst 
of these, and one which was soon removed, was a portrait of 
Stalin in his study, holding in his hand the ticker tape that 
brings him news from advanced military headquarters. But it 
didn’t look like that, alas: it looked far more as though he were 
in a broker’s office, and had just read that the basket into which 
he had put all his eggs had gone smash. 

When Moscow was forcibly evacuated, Tass sent part of their 
‘window’ staff to Kuibyshev; and there carried on the good work. 
Half a dozen hard-working boys and girls fitted up an old room 
where they lived, ate and worked, and from it continued to 
produce a stream of diverting and encouraging cartoons. Their 
first-easel was the floor. It is not possible to praise too highly this 
form of propaganda: it drew crowds at all hours of the day, and, 
in Kuibyshev, where there was no black-out, of the night as well. 

Journalists who write books are apt, in my opinion, to write 
too much about their colleagues, who are, for the most part, 
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unknown to the public: certainly the more important and busy 
men—those who work for news agencies, and are read by a 
million people for every ten that a special correspondent of 
a newspaper can ever hope to reach—are usually anonymous. 
They are more objective than people like me. I have never 
pretended to be objective about the presentation of anything 
but facts; and so they are unhonoured and unsung. They will be 
unsung here: I will say only that in all the countries where I have 
worked I have never met a more competent, more patient or 
kinder body of colleagues; and it is a tribute to their quality that, 
in spite of the notorious temperaments of travelling newspaper 
men, we never quarrelled. 

The only exceptions to this rule were the Japanese journalists, 
who could not hold their liquor, and were a thumping nuisance 
after midnight, the more so to me, for four of them shared a 
room next to mine in the Grand Hotel of Kuibyshev, and in the 
days immediately subsequent to the adventure of Pearl Harbour 
used to celebrate all night, mainly by heaving the furniture 
about. I never tried to beat them up; and I used to persuade 
myself that it would make things awkward for the Russians if 
I did, but the truth is that I was afraid of them. , However little 
they were, they probably knew several tricks that I didn’t, 
and I had no wish to go flying through the double windows into 
the snow outside. | | 

In August, 1941, the Russian Government prohibited the send- 
ing of cables in Japanese, and thereafter the five representatives 
of the Japanese press had to use English, a language they found 
even more difficult than their own, in spite of the fact that it 
was a language in which not only every word but every letter 
had to be spelled out on a cable form. I looked over the shoulder 
of a puzzled little man one day after the new order was.in force 
and found he had typed this: ‘warmfully awaiting good’ remit- 
tance.’ Then he had stuck, and could think of no more to Say. 
The Russians disliked the Japanese journalists and would do 
little or nothing for them. 

In the early part of August the Russian press gave us a tre- 
mendous banquet, whose main sight was not so much the famous 
beard of our host, Lozovsky, as a butter statue of a horse hardly 
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less big than a fox terrier. It was a noble sight to see on a table 
in war-time; and I remember it the more clearly now that Il-am 
back in a country where butter is scarce. We all had to make 
speeches, and all but one were translated, which meant that the 
banquet went on for about six hours, by which time not every- 
body was sober. 

The untranslated speech was a sudden, irrelevant and violent 
attack made by a drunken Englishman on the American people. 
(I had never seen him drunk before, and never have since.) 
It was completely justified, but as all the Americans present 
were one hundred per cent isolationists, it tended to spoil the 
fun. He was slightly ashamed of himself later, which I thought 
a mistake on his part, for a little more plain speaking between _ 
ourselves and our American friends would do nothing but good. 
The Foreign Office policy of always pretending that in all 
countries but our own everything is all for the best is a mistake. 
It is a mistake that the Dominions Office has been all too ready 
to copy, with the lamentable result that the world at large 
imagines that Imperial soldiers are better than British, wniene iS 
a.) completely false idea. 

The Russians make no such mistake; they know that their 
own soldiers are the equal of any in the world; and they say so, 
morning, noon and night. This inspires confidence in the people, 
and. that conbarnce pays. nea dividends in the form of extra 
war effort. 

I think, however, that the power and patriotism of the Russian 
soldier came as a surprise to the Russian Government. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the resistance of the Red Army in the 
early days of the war was as much a surprise to a number of 
highly placed men in the Soviet Union as it was to the British 
War Office, which still lacks a real faith in their abilities to con- 
quer the world. There is no question but that had the Germans 
made further demands on the Kremlin in June, 1941, instead 
of suddenly launching their armies across the borders, the 
Kremlin would have further acceded. I think they might even 
have gone so far as to demobilize, and would probably have 
stuck at nothing but the garrisoning of certain towns in White 
Russia by German units. 
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That any any rate was the opinion of certain diplomats in 
Moscow, and they will one day be ready to confirm what I have 
written here. Had Stalin been as certain then as he is now of the 
patriotism and high quality of his armies, the history of the world 
might have been diflerent. We might even have had a second 
front in Europe in the summer of 1942, for the excelent reason 
that we should have had one in September, 1939. It was not 
merely his very proper distrust of Chamberlain that forced him 
into the German pact, or even the criminal folly of the fascist 
crooks who then ruled Poland and preferred to sacrifice their 
people rather than accept Russian aid: it was an uncertainty 
about the political afhliations of his army. He need have had no 
such fear: the Red Army is a white hot furnace of patriotism; 
and if there were any doubts in anyone’s mind about its loyalty 
to the regime, those doubts have been long dispelled. While 
Russia is in danger the army will remain absolutely loyal; but 
it would be surprising if, when victory is won, it does not demand 
a little more autonomy than it has hitherto enjoyed. If it should 
so demand there is no question but that it will get it. 

In the early days of the war there were probably only two 
ambassadors in Moscow who believed in the strength of the 
Soviet Union to resist and finally beat off attack: the British 
and the Persian. The most defeatist of all the Embassies was the 
American whose then chief, Laurence Steinhardt—now Am- 
bassador to Turkey—has conveniently forgotten that he once 
belonged to the ‘it’s all’ over’ school, and clung to its desks 
long after the other pupils had moved on. In this he was aided 
by his own military attaché, whose ignorance of the country’s 
power to resist was equalled only by the fantastically inaccurate 
reports that he made. Not once, but many times, in those early 
weeks did I hear this delightful and kindly person, who would 
have made an admirable farmer, say that the Red Air Force 
had been wiped out, although in fact the Luftwaffe never suc- 
ceeded in attaining mastery of the air for more than a few 
hours at a time. It was Steinhardt who was so convinced that 
Moscow would fall that he sent the best and ablest members of 
his staff to Kazan long before anyone else thought of doing so. 
When Beaverbrook came to Moscow and Steinhardt heard that 
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I had been reporting adversely on his sagacity and on the 
sources of his information, he drew me aside at one of his parties 
and spent more than twenty minutes, which would have been 
better ‘occupied in entertaining his more important guests, 
convincing me that he had always had undying faith in the | 
abilities of the Russians to win. But I was not convinced. I knew 
better. The State Department began to receive more accurate 
reports when the first members of the American missions began 
to arrive, and, no doubt, when Harry Hopkins (Garry Gopkins - 
to the Russians) had gone back to Washington after seeing Stalin 
and hearing reports from others whom he met in the capital. 

Steinhardt lived in a great palace that had once been owned 
by, I think, a sugar millionaire. It was comfortable even after 
bombs had blasted the windows and one of the pleasures of life 
was to go up there and sit before an open fire, drinking dry 
martinis with one of the ablest and most sensible of all the 
diplomats in Moscow, Thompson, the second, or maybe third 
secretary, who had worked with Winant on the I.L.O. His faith 
and good sense were as inspiring as his love for poker was 
profound. | 

As the embassy of a neutral country, the American was able to 
dispense greater hospitality than any other; and whatever one 
may have thought of Steinhardt’s political sagacity, one could 
_only admire his generosity as a host. He entertained lavishly 
for the various missions which passed through Moscow; ‘and 
when he was no longer there, this hospitality endured. At 
Christmas two parties were given for ‘the invisible man’, 
for Eden, whose visit to Moscow was so secret, although, to all 
who mattered, so well known, was unable to accept either 
invitation. That those members of his staff who would not have 
been in the country: unless he were there attended, only made 
the whole business more idiotic. 

After the visit of Hopkins and of Harriman, the numbers of 
American diplomats and technicians grew rapidly; and when 
I left they must have been the largest foreign colony in the 
Soviet Union. One of their main pre-occupations was trying to 
regain for those whose parents had abandoned it, the United 
States’ citizenship which they desired. It was a tedious and 
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heartbreaking job, for the Soviet Union docs not casily re- 
linquish those whom it has once claimed. But when the war 
broke out, and the relations of the various countries improved, 
the authorities began to ease up somewhat, althougk, until 
I left, the matter was always one for bargaining. Our own 
Embassy was less adroit at this process, no doubt because 
‘it isn’t cricket’? to bargain; and because it was always des- 
perately apparent that the Foreign Office has no notion how to 
behave to the Russians. 

Although Cripps, for whom I have the greatest liking and 
respect, did much to assist in the removal of intangible barriers 
between our two countries, I cannot say that he was the ideal 
ambassador. Those who are politically close to the doctrines of 
Stalinism are objects of far greater suspicion to the Russian 
mind than those who are opposed to them, for the more dan- 
gerous opponent is he who offers a programme similar but yet 
different from that which you yourself are trying to sell. The 
Russians have made no such error: their ambassadors have always 
been good Communists. Liberals, such as myself, are regarded 
with greater dislike than out and out reactionaries; and I should 
say also that the ascetic mind and the mind that eschews the 
more earthy pleasures is one that the Russians find inimical, 
It was not only the rich reactionaries of this country who put 
Hitler into power: it was as much the fault of the Comintern— 
even though I shall no doubt be branded as a Fascist by my 
Communist friends for saying this—for it was the Comintern 

who instructed the German Communist party to neglect 

Hitler and to concentrate their fury and efficiency against the 
Social Democrats, with the result that the one force capable of 
smashing that evil man before he could gain even the first strings 
of power, was itself smashed a few weeks later. That is what 
Moscow thinks of ‘pinks’. 

Once Cripps, however, had laid the foundations of a better 
understanding, his work was done, and in my opinion he re- 
signed at the correct moment: the new British ambassador will 
be a man more after the Russian heart, for he is not an ascetic. 
On the contrary. 

But this must be said, that in the dark and difficult days before 
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the Russians went to war, long, weary and dangerous months, 
Cripps kept the door between the two countries ajar, despite all 
German attempts to slam it. How difficult and tedious that job 
must hive been we shall probably never know. German inftuence 
was supreme in Moscow in those days, and although Stalin 
always knew that one day he would he forced to fight, he natur- 
ally wished to defer the day of battlek—by minor and even major 
concessions—as long as might be. There was anxiety on his 
part, also, of course, to keep the door, at any rate, unlocked, 
but it was the patience and goodwill of Cripps—hampered on 
many occasions by the Foreign Office—that enabled us to slip 
suddenly into a working semblance of alliance that was codified 
and made substantial only when a further year had passed. 

Although I cannot say what passed at the conversations be- 
tween Eden and Stalin, when the former came to Moscow at the 
end of 1941, I think it almost certain that the subject of post-war 
frontiers was raised by Stalin, and that Eden, with the best will 
in the world, had to say that he was not authorized to discuss 
such matters, and that both the Prime Minister and Roosevelt 
had, in any case, publicly deprecated the laying down of frontiers 
until the time came for the matter to be discussed among the 
nations of the world. 

That Stalin would like the frontiers Russia had on the day she 
was attacked by Germany is certain; and I believe he brought 
this idea forward at the Soviet-British conversations in December. 
It is a moderate demand; and as no nation will by then be 
capable of disputing it, there seems little point in not agreeing . 
here and now. As for north Iran, into which a Russian army of 
occupation has been moved, I believe the Soviet Government 
intends to stick to the letter of its agreement, and to move its 
troops out at the end of the war, by which time its extremely 
engaging propaganda will have induced the Kurds to declare 
their autonomy, whereupon they will ask permission to federate 
with the Soviet Union. Whether this is or is not the official view 
of what is going to happen, I cannot say; but that it will happen 
is obvious to anyone who has travelled in those regions. 

I understand that the question of frontiers was not discussed 
between Stalin and Sikorski, for the reason that the Poles do not 
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admit that it is permissible to raise the question in any form, 
even though they must know that sooner or later it is bound to 
arise. This silence brings out all the qualities and all the defects 
of that people: in adversity the noblest race on earth, but ‘feckless 
and irresponsible when at ease. For many years the Poles have 
complained bitterly about the vast Jewish population of their 
country; something like ten per cent, and have invited the world 
to relieve them of a substantial proportion of this number. 
The Soviet Government, by refusing to recognize as Poles, any 
Jews captured by them in their occupation of the country, 
has done much to solve the problem, but the Poles claim stoutly 
that the Jews are theirs, and that it is for them to decide their 
fate. However illogical this attitude may be, it is impossible not 
to sympathize with it, for it requires no emphasis from me to 
remind the world of what the Poles have suffered, and how 
‘much they must again desire the power to decide their own. 
destinies. 7 

~The Poles have suffered in Russia, but not from a calculated 
and planned cruelty, as they have in German-occupied Poland. 
This is neither the place nor time to enter deeply into what these 
brave men and women endured in captivity, for they ‘are not 
prepared publicly to discuss the matter themselves: it will be 
enough if [ record again here, what I have recorded elsewhere: 
that there are no Poles in the Soviet Union who are not prepared 
to endure and, if necessary, to die so that Germany may be 
beaten. And they will fight gladly alongside their Russian 
_comrades, even though the Polish government refuses to enlist 
communists! For the Commander-in-Chief, the Polish armies in 
Russia have one of the finest soldiers and most noble characters 
I have ever met: General Anders, whom I could wish were more 
actively employed. The precedent of employing an American 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific forces is one that might, 
with benefit to the allied war effort, be followed elsewhere, 
without regard to the nationality of the ally in question. Anders, 
like Sikorski, is 4a modern soldier and is a professional who is 
more at home manipulating a modern army than he would be 
on a polo pony. If he were to act in concert with those few of our 
- own generals who have studied and now understand the correct 
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use of armoured formations, we could create an irresistible mili- 
tary force, for Anders knows as well as anyone that the day of 
the tank is nearly over, and that both the Germans and the 
Russians are slowly turning their tanks into a form of highly 
mobile artillery of tremendous fire power. 

The Poles in the Soviet Union are represented by a moderately 
left-wing liberal, Professor Kot, who is one of the outstanding 
diplomatic successes in that country. But by far the ablest of all 
the diplomatic representatives there is little Mohammed Said, 
the Iranian ambassador, whose shock tactics have worked 
wonders. It is told of him’ that when Molotov was first appointed 
Foreign Minister, Mohammed Said telephoned the Kremlin 
-and asked for an appointment. He was told that Molotov was 
too busy to see him, and that he must telephone again in ten 
days. When ten days had gone by, and no message had come from 
the Embassy, a foreign office official called up the Iranian 
embassy and asked Mohammed Said to come over and see 
Molotov, who was now free. It was then the little man’s turn to 
say that he was busy for ten days, at the end of which time a 
further urgent call came through, begging him to come at once. 
Mohammed Said jumped in his car, went round to Molotov’s 
office and was shown in. Molotov asked what he could do, 
and he was told: ‘Nothing: I merely wished to congratulate you 
on your appointment.’ Then the Ambassador rammed on his 
hat and left the room. | 

What Mohammed Said does not know about the situation in 
Russia is hardly worth knowing, and he was one of those who 
never lost heart and always had faith. Until the sudden Anglo- 
Russian occupation of Iran, I used to lunch regularly with him, 
in the stuffy Embassy, but for some weeks afterwards felt that 
I ought to keep away. The occupation was a bitter pill for that 
honourable gentleman to swallow, and when we were friends 
again he said: ‘Even though it is my dearest wish that you shall - 
win the war, you would hate even Jesus Christ if he invaded your 
country’; and I had to admit it. 

Iran is frightened of Russia, with excellent reason, as I have 
had occasion to point out already, hut life will certainly be 
better for those who eventually ask for incorporation into the . 
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Union than it can ever be in a country ruled over by a dynasty 
that, however new, already has a tradition of selfishness, and is 
wedded to ideas of government that believe in the inevitability 
and wisdom of both wide class and economic distinctions. - 

Both the Czechs and the Jugoslavs are wisely represented, the 
former by one who has never and never will forgive this country 
for what we did to his in 1938. Englishmen do not yet realize 
the intense and enduring bitterness, hatred and mistrust that 
Chamberlain sowed in Europe: those dragon’s teeth are still 
sharp, and will remain so as long as his friends are in high 
places. The injured’s memory is always longer than that of 
the assassin; and Europe attributes, and rightly, her own present 
miseries to the British Conservative Party. Until we can oust 
that party from its place of power, Europe will not trust us 
again—whatever the Ministry of Information may tell us about 
the success of our broadcasts and our propaganda. Those 
who are no longer able to travel from this country must 
realize this important and elementary fact, for the retention of 
these devils-turned-monks in important key posts is a retarding 
influence on the revolutionary instincts of oppressed Europe 
whose people are not prepared to rise against one set of bilkers 
and cheats to place themselves in the power of and at the mercy 
of another set, whose only claim to consideration is that they are 
less cruel, less rapacious than the gang to which they delivered 
the bodies of free men and the bodies of their ee but more 
hypocritical. 

This is a matter of cardinal importance in winning the war; 
and when you meet freed Europeans far from the shores of ic 
country, where they are no longer bound by the laws of hospi- 
tality, they still express themselves freely. When I have heard 
Czechs in Russia talk about the ruling party in this country, 
I have heard the same bitterness and the same disgusted horror 
as I heard when I went to Prague at the time of Munich, and 
I have often only had to shut my eyes to imagine myself back in 
the Alcron during that fearful month of human sorrow and 
betrayal, and to remember then the anguish of friends and the 
shame that one then felt at being British. 

That our country has redeemed itself by fighting the greatest 
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delaying action in all the history of man: that it fought alone for 
eighteen months after the world thought it finished, counts yet 
as nothing beside the fact that there sit in government and in 
the Hwuse of Commons those who were responsible for Chamber- 
lain. Our tribulation is, to those who suffered because of 
Chamberlain and his party, merely a price that history was 
inevitably going to demand of us; and no more than that. 
Europeans do not know that the present House of Commons 
is not representative of the feclings of the British people; and that 
if there were a General Election tomorrow only a few Con- 
servatives would hold their seats. How can they know? Until 
they do, we must expect little unt?] Germany begins to crack 
visibly under purely external pressure; and by that time the 
end will be only a few weeks away. It is true that devoted men 
and women are fighting the occupier already, but it is not true 
that there are in Europe today many cohesive forces ready to 
band together in a supreme effort to free themscives, for the 
alternative is not half so rosy to them as it seems to us. It is time 
that we abandoned the idea that the highest hope of all foreigners 
is to be British. 

Such ideas as these are the common currency among those 
outside this country; and in Russia I heard little else discussed 
among our allies, waiting as hopefully as some of us are waiting 
here for a visible change in our official attitude towards this war. 
They know that far too many people in this country are still so 
busy trying to prevent the spread of the ‘horizontal’ war, which 
alone can smash all the forces of hideous reaction and thus make 
Europe safe in the only way that it can be made really safe, that 
they cannot be bothered with getting on with the ‘vertical’ war. 

‘These remarks are not irrelevant, for they form the staple of 
world conversation outside ‘these islands, and it is as well that 
people should be made aware of what is being said. The remedy 
lies in their own hands; and it is a pity that our local Communists 
cannot understand this: if they did they might stop supporting 
with all their might the very party that not only bans their 
paper, is irrevocably committed to destroy them as soon as it 
can, but by its incompetence is prolonging the war. 

Several missions came to Russia, while I was there, probably 
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the most important of which was that of Harry Hopkins, who 
made his a one-man visit. Whatever Steinhardt was thinking, 
Hopkins did not lose heart or faith in the Russian ability to hold 
out and eventually to win; he affirmed his faith in Russ'a and 
implied that it was, from then on, to be number one on the 
priority list for American aid, on the correct assumption that 
now that the immediate menace to Britain was deflected, all 
that it was necessary to do for us was to maintain the status quo, 
but that as the struggle had moved to eastern Europe, it was to 
eastern Europe that the supplies must be sent. 

It was. mainly as a result of Hopkins’ visit that Beaverbrook 
came out. There is no love lost between him and Cripps, and 
I believe that had Beaverbrook only consulted instead of ignoring 
the ambassador, his mission would have been a greater success. 
My own opinion is that the Beaverbrook mission was a dis- 
aster in its immediate effect, but that it sowed seeds of good 
which were to take a long time to sprout. If Beaverbrook ‘had 
troubled a little more about Russian understanding and Russian 
suspicions, the mission might have been a triumph from the 
start, but he was impatient, and had obviously come with his 
mind already made up. Why he brought so many people with 
him, and why the conference lasted so long, no one knows: 
for the truth is that we were all amazed, not at the shortness of 
the conference, but that it took three days. 

Almost without exception—maybe without any exception at 
all—Beaverbrook, as he has confirmed himself, agreed without 
argument to supply the Russians with everything they asked for. 
On a short-term view that was a disastrous mistake, for it only 
confirmed in Russian heads a suspicion they, who had for so 
long been the victims of German propaganda, already enter- 
tained: that we were prepared to fight to the last drop of Russian 
blood, provided that we could sit back and supply them with 
manutactured goods and raw materials at a suitable profit. 
The subject of our sale to them of rubber—a matter which had 
been thrashed out and decided before Beaverbrook came— 
illustrates this point in some degree. We asked the Russians to 
pay us three-sixteenths of a penny above world price for every 
pound of rubber with which we had agreed to supply them; 
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and they naturally protested at this extortionate charge. It was 
useless to explain to them that this was the jobber’s commission, — 
for they don’t understand what a jobber is, and they see no 
reascn why a parasite of this nature should make money out of 
human suffering. It must’have been a tough job explaining, for 
it would have been about as difficult as trying to explain to a > 
person who has been blind from birth what precisely is the colour 
green or blue. How long the wrangle went on, I forget, but it 
was eventually settled, even if not on a basis entirely satisfactory . 
to those of our entrepreneurs who manage that strangely con- 
ceived piece of mischief known as the United Kingdom Com- 
‘mercial Corporation, which is an organization composed of 
business men, acting on instructions not to regard their own 
interests as paramount. As well put up a printed notice, telling 
mice to keep away from cheese. 

I had a little trouble with Beaverbrook; which is worth 
repeating here, if only to provide some light relief. On the first 
morning of his stay in Russia he sent out the young secretary 
delegated to him by the Embassy, to enquire into-the possi- 
bilities of buying caviare in considerable quantities for Churchill. 
This particular secretary, John Russell, by far the ablest and most 
discreet member of the Embassy staff, returned to say that a 
tin of twenty-five pounds could be bought. Through other 
lips than Russell’s the story came to me, and as. I had little 
enough ‘to write about that day I sent a Sable to London saying 
that Beaverbrook had sent out his secretary to buy twenty-five 
pounds of caviare as a present for Churchill. And I thought no 
more about it. That night all hell broke loose: the cables came 
pouring in from London, saying that it was outrageous that such 
a story should have been printed, for it would give the i1m- 
pression that the Prime Minister was living on the fat of the land 
while others were eating ‘Woolton Pie’, and that the two leading 
members of the Cabinet were conspiring together to cheat the 
food import laws. And much more from 10 Downing Street in 
the same vein. 

Beaverbrook, impulsive always, accused Russell of having told 
me this story, and nothing that I could say would make him 
listen to the truth. Naturally I refused either to deny the story 
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or to tell him whence I had received it; and for two days the 
battle raged, with the odds fairly on my side, for Beaverbrook 
knew that as a journalist I had every right to send the story if 
I chose, and as a newspaper man himself he could not very' well 
ask me to enlighten him on either of the points on which I was 
not willing to give way. 

I confess that as a serious journalist I was horribly embarrassed. 
The whole farcical nonsense came to an end when Beaverbrook 
. asked me to go over and see him at his hotel. I went up to his 

room, and was invited to sit in the middle of three chairs drawn 
up in front of him. On either side of me were Harold Balfour and 
General Ismay, and we played the whole silly battle over again. 
In the middle of it Cripps, Steinhardt and Harriman came in, 
and the game began once more. Beaverbrook finally said that 
he would deny the whole story, and I said that it was all one 
to me if he did, for people knew that I did not send stories 
which were not true. In the end we parted with a determination 
on Beaverbrook’s side to deny everything, even if, as he was 
reluctant to do, such a denial hurt me, and I on my side feeling 
that he was not going to behave badly over the case of John 
Russell, who was the innocent victim of the whole stupid affair. 
As it happens he was wise enough not to deny the story, the 
Prime Minister recovered his temper, and anyway no one would 
have grudged him a tin of caviare after all that he had done 
‘for us. 

Something like twelve hours of conference time was wasted 
on this matter; and I wish now that I had written the story then 
and there, and cabled it to London. 

The greatest mistake of the conference was made by Beaver- 
brook when he obviously dismissed as of no importance, Stalin’s 
request that the British Government should discuss with him the 
subject of post-war Europe, and should discuss it not in vague 
nebulous terms, but as a proposition whose blue prints could 
now be drawn. There can be no doubt of this, for when Beaver- 
brook returned to London he had forgotten to tell the British 
Ambassador that this tremendously important point had been 
raised in the conversations, and that Stalin was anxious to hear 
what the British Government had to say on the subject. 
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When about six weeks had passed, and no reply had come, the 
tone of the Russian press became hostile towards us—part of 
a concerted, planned move to push matters forward. Several 
papers that were bound to be read by the British community 
published, for the first time in Russia’s war, German official 
statements to the effect that the British bombing of western 
Germany was a farce, and an expensive farce at that. Officially 
inspired articles demanding the opening of a second front in. 
Europe appeared regularly in all papers, even in those devoted 
purely to the arts. 

There was obviously something wrong, but what it was I did 
not then know. I questioned Lozovsky on the matter; but he was 
not to be drawn, and gave me the sort of infuriating replies that 
might have satisfied a puppet whose intelligence was limited to 
the ability to repeat the words ‘papa’ and ‘mama’ when a string 
was pulled. When I asked why so unfriendly a gesture as the 
publication of German lies had been made, he said that was in 
order that the people should be able to judge for themselves 
the accuracy or otherwise of German reports as soon as the 
truth became known. As both he and I knew perfectly well that 
the truth could not become known until the war was over, and 
that even the most long-memoried reader would, by that time, 
have forgotten the published statements, the answer satisfied 

neither of us. Lozovsky looked sheepish, and I felt none the better 
for having queried him in front of some fifty people, and having 
to be satisfied with such an answer. 

My own opinion is that this forgetfulness was responsible for 
Eden’s visit, so that, in the end, good came out of evil. It cannot 
be said that in their immediate results these conversations were 
highly successful, but that Eden and Stalin did much to repair 
the suspicions and misunderstandings .of the past is, I think 
true: it was unfortunate, however, that Eden’s terms of refer- 
ence could not have included the right to agree then and 
there on matters which, whether we like it or not, history 1s 
already deciding in Eoin of the Russians. 

I believe, also, that Eden and General Nye were able to go a 
long way towards convincing Stalin that a second front in Europe 
was not at that time practical politics, something which had 
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Beaverbrook allowed him to.do so, Ismay could have achieved 
months earlier. But Beaverbrook was anxious that nothing should 
disturb the outward harmony of his visit, so Ismay had no 
opportunities of putting the case forward. Whatever Nye and. 
‘Eden may or may not have done, the question of the second 
front in Europe (I insist on the use of the words ‘in Europe’ 
as we are and were then fighting on a good many fronts already) 
was dropped from that moment, and was revived only when it 
became clear to the Russians that neither the British nor American 
governments were willing or able to blue-print the future Europe 
now. | 

But the opening of a second front in Europe remained at the 
top of Stalin’s list of hopes and demands. The forthcoming 
comparative stabilization of the Russian front, which he foresaw, 
and to achieve which Russia fought her counter-offensive in the 
winter of 1941-42, could not bring immediate victory, but could 
only ensure that it would eventually arrive. Any move elsewhere 
which would draw from that stabilized front a sufficient number 
of German divisions to create a new fluidity, this time in favour 
of the Russians, would so transform the situation that the end 
of Germany would not be long delayed; but the more that 
decisive move is postponed the greater must be the degree of 
stabilization the Germans will manage to achieve, and the harder 
it will then be to dislodge them. 

It is not easy for those charged with the destiny of a great land 
power to comprehend the complexities and dangers of moving 
a force by sea, and of, thereafter, supplying it daily. The problem 
of providing ships for the transport of even one armoured division 
has never presented itself to the Russian mind, any more than 
has the necessity of creating perhaps a hundred squadrons of 
long-distance fighters for the protection of the supply lines. It 
is equally difficult for the leaders of 200,000,000 people to realize 
the limited man resources of an island such as ours, charged 
already with the defence of India, Egypt and the high seas of 
the world, committed to supplying with armament that would 
be useful and essential on any second European front, in ships 
that would be required for transporting the forces and supplies 
to such a front, not only our own armies overseas, but also those 
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of Russia and China. And human nature being what it.is, it is 
never easy for the man who fights desperately for his life to realize 
that someone else may be equally strongly pressed. 

All this is not to advocate the abandonment of so important 
a strategic necessity, but merely to point out the great difficulties 
which the Russians have in-understanding our problems, and 
the irresponsibility of those in this country who advocate immedi- 
ate attack in France without thinking of the immense problems 
to be solved before such a venture can be started. 

It is true that if our War Office were not out-of-date, we should 
long ago have been able to move in this direction, but it 1s out-of- 
date and it is no good trying to make it function rapidly as an 
instrument of modern war without complete reform, something 
which would take far longer to achieve than the conquest of the 
Germans. I would add this: that since we allowed the spring to 
pass without the opening of this new attack it would, in my 
opinion, be wiser to wait until the middle of autumn before 
launching it, for it is precisely at that time that the Germans 
will begin to suffer:from the inevitable attack of nerves which 
is bound to precede winter operations. When October comes 
and goes, it will finally have become apparent, as it did to 
Ludendorff in 1917, that the game is up; and that the only 
remaining hope is to fight for terms as good as possible. From 
the delusion that they will not be thoroughly beaten the Germans 
will no doubt once more suffer; but unless they are beaten well 
and truly this time, we shall all be at war again in twenty-five 
years, for only the complete and utter destruction of the enemy 
will enable us to defeat our enemies at home, whose first care 
will be to rearm Germany that it may once more protect us from 
the Bolshevik bogey. Fortunately the Russians are realists, and 
have no wish to support the Junker class or the industrial mag- 
nates who between them, the Foreign Office and the Comintern, 
created Hitler; and they will see to it that the military victory is 
as complete as any in history, except, perhaps, that of Rome 
over Carthage. 

I say ‘perhaps’, for, although the Russian Gavenmncn: pro- 
claims that it has no quarrel with the German people, as such, 
it is prepared, and rightly, to exterminate the Nazis. How many 
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Nazis there are, no one knows, but of this I am sure, that the 
Russians underestimate the number, for it is not only in their 
external propaganda that they make much of facts, trivial in 
themselves, but, in their view, important as political pcinters. 
I am thinking, in particular, of the few German prisoners they 
have induced to sign manifestos repudiating Hitler. I do not for 
. a moment question either the sincerity of the men who signed 
them, or of the absolute freedom from pressure with which they 
came to their conclusions; but I question whether they are yet 
in any way representative of anyone but themselves. Several of 
these manifestos have been published in the Russian newspapers, 
and considerable publicity given to them: editorials have been 
written, drawing deductions in which I, for one, do not believe; 
for I am certain that it is yet too early to suppose that any con- 
siderable body inside Germany is even thinking of transferring 
allegiance to less reprehensible forms of government. How far 
the Russians believe that their propaganda will eventually 
convince the German people, itsis impossible to say: my own 
opinion is that they still pin too much faith to the numbers 
claimed. by the local Communist Party before the rise of Nazism. 
That was a long time ago; and the German Communist party, 
other than by supplying a number of splendid and brave soldiers 
to the International Brigade, has done little since then. Indeed 
there was much in the early programme of Hitler to attract 
those who had joined the Communist party or who, at any rate, 
adhered to it for purely economic reasons; and it would be 
unreasonable to suppose that after nine years of intense propa- 
ganda they have remembered with faith the doctrines to which 
they once clung: it is far more probable that, if they remember 
anything, they recall with sorrow and disgust the way in which 
the Comintern delivered them into Hitler’s hands. 

As my own belief is that the Russian Army will militarily 
defeat Germany before the internal situation of that country 
becomes sufficiently intolerable to arouse active opposition, it is 
likely that the conquerors will find a higher proportion of Nazis 
than they expect. What they will do then 1 do not know; but 
I shall, until then, remember my conversation with high Foreign 
Office officials when I went to say ‘good-bye’ at Kuibyshev. 
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‘You have promised to exterminate the Nazis’, I said, ‘but what 
if you find that ninety per cent of the country is still Nazi. 
Which you may.’ My friend disagreed with my proposition, and 
thought that forty per cent was the likely maximum; and he 
was not disturbed when I pointed out that forty per cent of 
60,000,000 was a good many people to have to exterminate, 
however desirable such a massacre or forced migration might be 
for the future well-being of the world. 

That lack of disturbance, however, was common sense; for it is 
quite impossible for anyone in this country, which, in spite of 
bombing, has suffered less than any other European country 
except Germany, to realize the frightful bitterness and hatred 
that the Germans have sown. It is not the Nazis who have planted 
this disastrous crop which will one day be reaped by men and 
. women hungering for revenge: it is the Germans, the German 
army and the German corps of officers. 

We delude ourselves if we think otherwise, and however well- 
intentioned may be those jn this country who believe that 
common sense and the dictates of humanity demand that there 
shall be no reprisals, reprisals there will be; and we must face 
up to it. 3 

It is not easy to take the judicial view that an occupying army 
must use the greatest severity in maintaining order when you 
have been a victim of the severity yourself: it is even less easy to 
do so, when severity has gone beyond all normal limits, and over 
vast areas has degenerated into that form of hideous sexual 
cruelty which is bred by uncertainty, fear and a sense of guilt 
acting on minds that have long been cut off from the amenities 
of human culture. Poles, Czechs, Jugoslavs, Russians, to mention 
but a few of those in whose community there is hardly a family 
which has not suffered some irreparable loss, are not prepared 
to call it a day once victory has been achieved. Mr. Gollancz can 
write until he is blue in the face, but I’m afraid it will make no 
difference. That most frightful of all punishments—dictated from 
the heart rather than from the head—will be meted out; and the 
one element which will in some measure try to curb its too 
thorough application will be the Russian Government. But they 


have some punishing to do themselves. That they will not try to 
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mitigate punishment as hard as the self-labelled (and incorrectly 
labelled) anti-Vansittartites would have them try is something 
to which we had better start reconciling ourselves now. 

Human.life has less value in eastern Europe than it has ia the 
western world; and human sorrow is not so much something 
to be borne or even something to inspire pity as an incitement to 
permanent revenge. We shall not be popular if we try to interfere, 
even impotently, as, at the best, we shall only be abie to do, in 
matters which will not be considered our affair by those most 
closely concerned. 

Europe beyond the Rhine and south of the Danube has a debt 
to collect from Germany; and it will not be prepared to listen 
to the discussions of any number of high-minded men and 
women until that debt is paid. If we remember that, we shall 
have more influence later in the councils of the world. 


FOREIGNER IN RUSSIA 
Chapter 7 


YW I arrived in Moscow, at the beginning of July 1941, 
Lenin’s tomb was closed. ‘Three immense soldiers, each 
armed with rifle and a long bayonet like a polished needle, stood. 
guard before the door of the scarlet shrine in which were buried 
—for it is said that his body has been removed to Sverdlovsk for 
safe keeping—all that is mortal of the little man who created 
a nation and forged a weapon out of 200,000,000 souls. All that 
is immortal fights on our side. 

The far side of the Red Square was empty: there were no 
queues ‘of the devout, drawn from all corners of the vast Union | 
on a pilgrimage to that tomb: the long days of proletarian piety 
were over and'done with until victory, but which time the legend 
will have become even more obscure and mystical than it has 
since Lenin died in 1924. 

The strange loneliness of that tomb brought home to me more 
than any other sight in the Moscow of July 1941, the fact that 
Russia was at war, and could no longer allow herself the emotional 
pleasures of earlier and happier days. All that Lenin had worked 
and planned to prevent had at last arrived and their results were 
being put to the test; the first and the greatest of his prophecies— 
that there would come a day when a single or a group of capitalist 
powers would attack Russia—had come true. 

No more tremendous moment of Russian history had occurred 
since that strange ascetic had climbed on to the rostrum in the 
Smolny institute in 1917 and had said: ‘ We will now proceed 
to construct the socialist order.’ That was a statement of which 
his friend and ally Trotsky might have said, as he did when 
announcing Lenin’s death: ‘the words are like great rocks falling 
into the sea’. Lenin saw the socialist order as a land where every 
peasant might have electric light in his cottage and a book— 
but probably only one book—on his table, which he would be 
able to read; but he knew that before such a slightly dreary 
accomplishment could be manifested, it would be necessary for 
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the country to go through great tribulation, both on its own 
account and at the hands of external enemies. It must have been 
a hard task which the early socialist planners set themselves, for 
they had the choice between the production of abundzence for 
the consumer or the building up of adequate defence against 
the day of attack, with the hope of abundance only when that 
attack had been beaten. They did not shirk the issue; and when 
the first blue prints of the new order appeared on their tables, 
it was seen that they had chosen defence. 

Industry was designed to produce not ease but sacrifice on 
a scale no people had ever been invited to enjoy before; and 
because of the inefficiency of those who undertook the manage- 
ment of vital tasks which they had never been trained to accomp- 
lish, the burdens of sacrifice were multiplied exceedingly. How 
could it have been otherwise? When the people first began to 
suffer from the inevitable hangover which too much sudden 
indulgence in the wine of freedom had given them, most of the 
technicians who might have guided them were dead; and among 
the primary tasks of the regime was the production of a new 
generation of trained technicians, capable of directing that vast 
new industry which lay in theory on their tables. 

When I arrived in Moscow that new generation was already at - 
the helm; and the inefficiency, which is indeed a part of the 
Russian nature, had in no small degree been battered out of them 
by suffering and punishment. Russia has produced a new race 
of men; and has disproved one of the most ancient of all excuses 
for laziness: that you cannot change human nature. 

This fascinating and enchanting people are different from 
the rest of the world: their fundamental desires may be the same 
but their attitude towards those desires has nothing in common 
with our own. They do not love money, for there is no reason 
to love it. It means nothing: it is not a power lever, and as 
I have explained elsewhere, it can buy nothing. Comfort and 
privilege must be earned by service: they can be obtained 
neither by inheritance nor chicanery. The only members 
of society on whom comfort and privilege are lavished with- 
out thought of return are the children; but once they reach 
the age of sixteen the machine takes hold of them, and from 
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then on their lives are at the service of the State and of the 
community. Since Lenin first propounded the doctrines that 
were henceforward to suide the lives of all those who came 
within the Bolshevik orbit, there has been retrogression. Equality 
of opportunity of education no longer exists, alas, but there 1s some 
reason to hope that, when the war is over and the menace to 
Soviet security has been destroyed, there may be some going 
back on this reactionary step.-Having bred an élite from those 
who showed themselves in the early days to be the true founders 
of the Socialist State, Stalin has attempted to breed from them 
a still higher aristocracy of intellect and efficiency by instituting 
school fees for all members of the community, and grading them 
so that, taken by and large, only the sons and daughters of the 
élite can be afforded the higher education. His two other pro- 
foundly abhorrent regulations are the introduction of internal 
passports, and the tying of a man to his job; but there again, 
in the latter case, there is justification to be found, for it has 
always been the Russian thesis that they are at war with the 
capitalist world, or rather that the capitalist world is always at 
war with them; and since it would be hard to disprove that, it is 
not for us to throw stones, for the latter is a system that we should 
have introduced much earlier in this war than we did. 

But it is not in the profoundly militaristic atmosphere in which 
a whole generation has been reared that we should look at the 
difference between the Russians and ourselves. More than forty 
per cent of the present population of the Soviet Union were 
born after the revolution took place: more than a further twenty 
per cent were no more than five years old when it happened, 
which means that something like sixty per cent have no notion 
how the rest of the human race lives. They are completely | 
ignorant of the contemporary world. It is true that a certain 
amount of modern literature has been translated into Russian, 
and that it is read with avidity; but, even so, little or nothing. 
is done to project the better features of the outside world into 
the mind of the citizen. It is useless to tell a young Soviet citizen 
that the material condition of the worker in Britain or in the 
United States is better than his own, because he simply will not 
believe you, even though he knows that his own material con- 
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dition is net nearly as good as it would have been had the envy 
and hatred of the capitalistic world noi forced the State to 
prepare forwar. This refusal to face facts is exasperating, and is 
so widely spread that one can only admire the efficiency with 
which the minds of highly intelligent men and women have been 
conditioned. But it would be silly to complain, for even if it.1s 
easy to accuse Communist historians of a falsification of history, 
it is as easy for them to accuse our historians of faults almost 
equally grave in the opposite direction. The young citizen 
believes that in the last war Britain lost only a few thousand men 
on the Continent through remaining outside the war with every- 

thing except her navy, until she saw that Germany was collapsing, 
and that if she wanted the spoils of battle it was time to come in 
and to send an expeditionary force to France. That is as im- 
plicitly believed as it is still believedin such places as the Carlton 
Club that all Russian women are nationalized, or in Eton and 
Winchester that the 1919 wars of intervention were politically 
moral and historically justified. I wish I could remember the 
number of times that professional army officers in India and. 
Egypt have said to me since I came out of Russia: ‘I suppose 
you had a lot of fun with all those nationalized women.’ They 
were incredulous, and inclined to label me a ‘Bolshy’ because 
I said that sexually Russia is one of the most moral countries in 
the world, and that such trades as prostitution are unknown and 
forgotten almost, even by those who lived in times when such 
jobs were economically necessary if some otherwise unwanted 
members ofthe community were to keep alive. There is, however, 
this to be said in our favour—that for those who can afford them, 
the literature and histories of the world are available: in the 
Soviet Union they are not. 

Such are the main features against which the foreigner is 
‘projected’, for they are the features which condition life and the 
attitude of the Russian towards his guests. He is not encouraged 
to be friendly with them , unless, in his official capacity, he has 
to deal with them and their problems. Such persons are so’ 
courteous and kind that it is impossible ever to be grateful 
enough to them, but it would be idle to pretend that they ever 
become friendly, or care to be seen with foreigners outside their 
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official hours. The shadow of the purge has not yet entirely 
departed, and its substance will not be forgotten for some time 
to come. , | 

I iived in the Metropole Hotel on Sverdlovsk Square, and paid 
two pounds a day for a room and bathroom. Even when things 
were bad there was hot water in the latter twenty-four hours a 
day. Russians have never had an aptitude for design or painting, 
so the room was a hideous Victorian masterpiece, complete 
with alabaster inkpot and an oleograph of the Rialto, which, in 
circumstances I shall recount, I came to love. The walls were 
pink, and there was an old-fashioned telephone, like the kind 
I remember as a child, placed on the desk. The bed was more 
comfortable than any I have ever slept in except my own. 

In other hotels in other parts of the world I have noticed that 
‘the war’ is now a general excuse for bad service. It was not so in 
Moscow, for the floor service was always excellent, even when 
the majority of the staff had been called up. The price of break- 
fast rose and fell on some fixed principle which I was never able 
to determine: the price of coffee, butter and a boiled egg was 
five shillings when I arrived: a fortnight later it had risen to seven 
and six, and thereafter it fell to about half a crown, where it 
remained all through the winter. Mostly the eggs were fresh as 
daisies, but sometimes I would get one on which was stamped 
the obsolete word ‘Lithuania’ in roman characters. I used to 
leave those alone, not entirely because I was afraid of being 
arrested for receiving stolen goods, but because they were never 
fresh. | 

There was plenty of food, even in the height of the crisis; but 
it was only for hotel guests that any variety was available after 
the middle of October. Such food was not made available for 
us for propaganda reasons—for we knew how the. Russian 
civilians were faring—but because of the innate courtesy of the 
Russians towards their guests. 

I lived in those early days on a scale that I had almost for- 
gotten existed, for all the rationed foods were abundant, and the 
windows and counters of Gastronome No. 1, which is the Fortnum 
and Mason of Moscow, were crammed with the delicacies of 
earth. The: shop was always crowded with Russian workers 
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supplementing their adequate rations at enhanced prices. If 
you were a foreigner or a diplomat you could buy at Gastronome 
No. 1 at ordinary ration prices, but in order to do this you had to 
write a letter on your official paper and seal it with your rubber 
stamp. The rubber stamp is a highly prized weapon in Russia, 
and you cannot get one without going through all kinds of 
formalities; but once you have been granted this privilege you 
can get petrol, extra food and a number of other surprises. It 
took me a month to get permission to have one made, and when 
it came I wondered how I had ever managed to live without it. 
Maybe it was because I used to borrow someone else’s. 

When the Germans came close to Moscow, and all lines into 
the city were required for essential war supplies, the splendid 
delicacies disappeared from the shops; and the Russians lived 
mainly on bread—and what delicious bread; and why do Eng- 
lishmen despise it?—and shchi, which 1s cabbage soup. Sugar, 
eggs, milk, all became scarce, and then disappeared, as did 
matches and tobacco. 

If you did not wish to pay high prices in the big gastronomes, 
you could always get up early and go to market: that at Arbat 
was a fine place to buy fruit and meat. At the markets the col- 
lective farms sold their surplus at reasonable and controlled 
prices; and there were other stands there too, ironmongers, and 
men with alarum clocks and bookstalls. In the warm days of 
summer the market was a lovely place, and smelled of raspberry 
tea. I bought a cactus there which grew so big I had to throw it 
away or I would soon have had no room to dress. 

I used to pass the market when I went up to the building in 
which the British Embassy did their work. It wouldn’t be kind 
or right to say that the symbol of the place was a tennis racquet 
which always lay on the hall table like a mace, because the 
occupants did work hard, or at least seemed to do. Here the 
Economic Mission had its headquarters; and almost every day 
at the beginning of the war a load of industrial diamonds used 
to be taken down to the offices of the Commissar of Foreign 
Trade, where they were weighed and credited against the platinum 
we used to get in exchange. The platinum was always flown back 
to England by the next ’plane; and when the regular service 
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stopped at the end of September, the shining ingots, which can 
have weighed little more than the seals with which their cases 
were stamped, were sent by sea. 

By far the most brilliant of the inhabitants of the Stari Dom, 
which was the name for this official workshop, was Bosworth 
Monck, who is now in Basra, trying to bring order out of the 
chaos created by earlier experimenters in war transport. Monck, 
who once wrote a highly entertaining and wise book about the 
Soviet Union, took tremendous delight in throwing cats into the 
diplomatic dovecote, not only for the fun of seeing what hap- 
pened, but in order to get things done. Almost at the cost of his 
position he went for the brass hats, and only left off when they 
discovered that he was serious about winning the war, that there 
was something in what he said, and that it was all one to him 
whether they threw him out or not. The Russians liked and 
trusted him: the British didn’t, until they woke up one day and 
found that he had been talking sense. They did not discover 
that until they had exiled him to Archangel, where they imagined 
that his energy would be absorbed by the rapidly flowing 
Dvina. They were wrong: Monck had not been in Archangel 
two days before he had achieved a private yacht in which to 
live, and was virtually running the port. Senior naval officers, 
both Russian and British, waited on him for orders; and within 
a few weeks he had so organized the place that the British 
Government decided to replace him with fifteen men. It took 
them something like twelve hours to undo all the good that he 
had done. 

Whenever things went wrong, Monck used to say: ‘let’s have 
a great feast’, and we used to collect Walter Forster, the ‘oil 
tycoon’, and dine extravagantly. I used to pay for one dinner for 
every two of theirs, for the rate of exchange granted me was only 
half that which they, as diplomats, used to receive. Monck 
now lives like a prince of Arabia in Basra, and still doesn’t give 
a damn for anyone, which is why it now takes us only a few hours 
to assemble x trucks for Russia, whereas it took a greater 
number of days before. 

We used, in an ironical way, to commiserate with Forster, for 
he had had no job te do since the war began. He was a demolition 
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expert in the world of oil, and had started the war at Ploesti. 
Before he could put a match to the oil wells he was removed, and 
sent to Russia, just in case... . But even in Russia there was, 
fortunately, no work for hind even though he twice went soul 
in the belief but not in the hope of justifying his existence. 

When finally he found work to do, it was in Rangoon, where 
I ran into him the day before he blew the Syriam refinery; and 
I could not help but congratulate him on having something to do 

at last! Later we returned to Burma, where he blew the oilfields; 
and nearly got himself arrested for doing so without having an 
order in writing from some silly bureaucrat. By the time he’d 
managed to tell the local official to go to hell, the Japanese 
soldiers were less than two hundred yards away. But he did the 
job; and I saw him later on the Dead Sea, where he was taking 
a holiday. I thought he was casting a loving eye on the potash 
works round the corner. 

‘Sometimes, in this life, we are lucky, and meet men with 
whom we live in harmony and pleasure through dull or difficult 
times; and such men always have character and that trans- 
parent honesty which makes more prolix and conditioned persons 
such as diplomats eschew their company. It took the diplomats, 
with one notable exception, some time to understand that here. 
were two men whose capabilities were out of the ordinary; and 
that precisely because they were what they are, they must be the 
leaders and not the led. It was a bitter pill for them to swallow, 
and some failed: But for me the company of those two was one 
of the major pleasures of the war. As a journalist I should have 
liked it better if they had been less discreet. 

‘The members of the British Missions, other than the three 
chiefs, lived in the building that had foemierly housed the Yugo- 
slav Legation: In the early days they lived something of an 
' Arabian Nights existence, for the whole place swam in caviare 
and champagne; and because there was little work for them to 
do, they gave the impression that they were all a group of fantastic 
and idle creatures with a touch of mystery about them, rather 
like M. P. Shiel’s Prince Zaleski, except that they played skittles 
and.read the Tatler. Men came and went with extraordinary 
rapidity in the summer; and no one quite knew what they were 
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up to; but it was always safe to assume in case of doubt, that they 
were doing nothing. The Russians had no need of any military 
mission, except to inform them on certain technical devices 
which they had not yet discovered for themselves. Beyond this 
they would not go, for it was their opinion that they knew more 
about the art of land warfare than we did; and. no one in our 
Mission had the heart to contradict them. Indeed, it was im- 
possible not to feel sorry for Mason MacFarlane in the early 
days: he sat in his room at the Embassy, and could not for the 
life of him be sure that the pins in his map were in the correct 
positions. So he studied Russian instead of doing all that he might 
have done had he been allowed to function; and soon became 
proficient in the language. 

The Naval and Air Missions have more to do, for from them 
there was more than the Russians could learn than they could 
from ‘our soldiers. I never had an opportunity of seeing the 
Russian fleet, but those of the Mission who did were loud in 
their praise of nearly every facet of its working. The Russians 
accepted the sailors freely, and they were allowed to go aboard 
for operations: one submarine expert was depth- charged eighteen 
times in one day, and lived to tell the tale. All were agreed that 
Russian courage is phenomenal. 

Collier, head of the Air Mission, spoke Russian perfectly; and 
was the most popular of them all. It was a changed Russia that 
he had come back to see, for on his last visit to the country he 
was a member of the footing and dishonest mission that Cham- 
berlain sent in 1939. Before that he had been air attaché. He is 
now in India, helping to build up the allied air forces in that 
country. 

We all used to dine together from time to time, in a kind of 
uncodified rotation; and I was in a position almost unprece- 
dented for a journalist, for there were many times when I knew 
more than they did. 

The heads of the missions lived with Cripps, in the dark, 
gloomy Embassy opposite the Kremlin, from whose roof you 
could always get the best view of the bombing of the city. Here 
in English comfort that was combined with antique Russian 
luxury Cripps lived with his dog, Joe. But the really interesting 
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members of his staff were the hall porters, the receptionists and 
the dvorniks, one of whom, an Englishman, who had not seen 
Britain for something like sixty years, could hardly remember 
the language of his birth. He and the Red Metropolitan used to 
play nap together in the evenings, and drink vodka. 

Some of these men had once possessed great fortunes, but had 
been reduced to poverty by the revolution. They were happy 
men, with no regrets, and had stayed where they were not 
because they imagined they could not make their fortunes 
elsewhere, but because they loved Russia. I went to the ballet 
with one of them one night; and when Lepechinskaya made 
a clown of herself; he moaned with disgust, and cried out: 
‘poor dear Anna Pavlova: she must be turning in her grave.’ 
One of them, who had been the son of a rich merchant in St. 
Petersburg finally became the agent for a British firm of film 
manufacturers in Riga, and when the Baltic States were incor- 
porated in the Union, came to Moscow as a hall porter rather 
than take up a well paid job in Australia that had been found 
for him. 

There were others there who had known Russia before, in- 
cluding that great and good man, Colonel George Hill, who had 
been brought up in Russia, and had been a British agent in the 
Soviet Union at the time of the Revolution. But the Army bore 
him no grudge for that: he was the man they trusted of all our 
men, because he understood and loved them. 

The British colony, almost without exception, used to go to the 
ballet on Sundays; and: when Beaverbrook came they put on 
a special performance of the ‘Lac des Cygnes’, and brought 
Ulanova from Leningrad to dance it for us. ‘I’ve seen this 
many times before’, said Beaverbrook, but he was mistaken, 
for no such exquisite performance had been danced in the life- 
time of any living man. I have seen them all from Pavlova until 
this hour, and never has the blood stirred in the secret places of 
my heart as it did on that strange afternoon, when the war was 
coming hourly closer to the capital. When the fiddles wailed 
that day it was not for the death of one swan, but for the violent 
end of somuch that wasas beautiful asshe: after many a heedless 
summer violence and death were crawling towards our homes. 
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They used to give us concerts, too: interminable affairs that 
lasted four to five hours, at*°which you would hear voices of a 
quality we in this country simply do not know. Favourite of the 
people is old Barsova, who was trilling before the Tsar thirty 
years ago, and was the darling of young men in a gay forgotten 
world. Today she is a Peoples’ Artist, and when she waddles on 
to the stage, the house rises at her, holds her in love, and 
will not let her go. Personally I hated her voice, because it is 
the sort I do not like; and I thought her arrogant, but who 
wouldn’t be who is loved by scores of millions as a symbol of the 
world to come and of the elegancies that lie waiting there? 
I don’t remember other names, but I remember how they 
brought the theatre to Kuibyshev, and how it opened within a 
few weeks of leaving Moscow, with an orchestra of a hundred 
and twenty instruments. 

The violence of Moscow’s artistic life was hardly altered by the 
air raids, none of which ever approached in intensity the really 
big raids on London. I used to want to say that, compared with 
what we had suffered, they were ‘child’s play’. But this was 
a phrase that made no appeal to the censor, who, as all his 
countrymen, was conditioned to believe that everything that 
happened in or above Russia was bigger, better and more 
formidable than anything that happened in any other part of 
the world. 

But that was the truth: I not only never went into an air raid 
shelter voluntarily in Moscow, but I never felt inclined to go. 
The only spectacular raid we had was the first of all, in July. 
That was a night and a half, all right; but the fireworks were 
provided by the Russians, and not by the enemy aircraft. When 
the sirens went, and the first machines appeared over the city, 
it was as though someone had at last told a child that it might 
play with the toy which had hitherto been withheld from it. 
The noise was indescribable, and the sky as full of flame and 
splendour as the Crystal Palace sky used to be on Thursdays. The 
infernal beauty of that night held none of the fascinating terror 
of the great April raid on London, when the first dawn of 
summer broke through the hellish smoke that was so tenderly 
coloured by the torment of a hundred fires: there was not about 
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that night what could fairly be called the permanent and 
indestructible loveliness of London’s horror, so compelling and 
so sad that it has become a sight which all who then saw it 
can see again when they shut their eyes and remember: this was 
an artificial night, splashed with the iong ribbons of the tracers 
and the primrose ursts of flaming onions; but the firing of 
London was more like a convulsion of nature herself, racked by 
some internal stress whose ferocity its constitution could no 
longer withstand. It was an elemental terror that came to 
London, but to Moscow it was a terror created by man for his 
own satisfaction. | 

The barrage was matchless, but it was wild. Those who had 
been in Berlin during the early British raids on that city com- 
pared Moscow’s guns. with those of the German capital, and 
I see no reason to disbelieve them. But it was not only the high 
altitude guns which went off that night:.everything in the city 
which had a trigger seemed to be fired. Guns of the same calibre 
and power as Bofors and Oerlikons were loosed off at aircraft 
flying more than fifteen thousand feet above the house tops on 
which these guns were placed; and it seemed “then as though 
there was no roof in the city without one. Men in the streets were 
having tremendous fun firing off rifles and revolvers; and it was 
a real night out for one and all. | 

Searchlight beams of a power far gréater than any I had ever 
known raced up the sky and stabbed the raiders with their long 
knives. I did not believe that men could so quickly locate an 
aircraft, or that, once they had found it they could keep it with 
such ease. Their job, of course, was less difficult than that of our 
own. searchlight crews, for the skies of Russia’s summer are 
clearer than ours, and seem, to the layman at any rate, to be 
more amenable to penetration. You felt that as the beams rose, 
the skies took hold of them, and pulled them up and passed them 
on to willing hands in higher altitudes. Long beads of blue and 
green and scarlet light jerked through the air, where the tracers 
flew, but they were far below the raiders’ wings. 

I watched from the balcony of my hotel, and could see fires 
suddenly coming to light on the outskirts of the city; but they 
did not last long, and before dawn were all out. Few bombs 
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were dropped: the nearest was in a square some two hundred 
yards from where we were standing; but it was an inconsiderable 
affair, and broke no windows. By nine o’clock the next morning 
the repair gang had almost finished filling in the hole: two hours 
later traffic was once more passing over the damaged spot. 
The serious explosion of the night, which happened close to us 
and shook the hotel, was caused not by an isolated bomb, but 
by a bunch of them exploding when the aircraft which carried 
them crashed down on to a city house. It was difficult to find 
any of it the next morning, for the damaged area was boarded 
up soon after dawn, so that the curious. would have nothing to 
waste time over. . 

The Germans made fantastic claims about that raid in which 
they lost twenty-two aeroplanes; and we heard the Berlin radio 
giving a graphic description of the flaming Kremlin, and of how 
it had been largely destroyed: Actually no bomb fell on it, and 
there were no fires within five miles of its walls. I was sitting 
at an outdoor café on Red Square looking at the gay undamaged 
Kremlin, when someone brought me the news that it no longer 
existed. . | 

But the raids even if they were small, were no joke, and every 
evening after the first one the crowds began to queue up outside 
the Metro stations about an hour before dusk. It was wiser that . 
way, for, just as in London in the early days, no one was allowed 
to move about during a raid, and the Metro was the one really 
- safe place in the city. If you were out when the sirens went, the 
police ordered you to the nearest station, and there was no 
arguing with them. I got caught that way once, and spent the 
night sitting on a rail, for shelterers were not allowed to stay in 
the Stations, which are not far enough under ground to make them 
invulnerable. As all the tracks run through tunnels made of 
reinforced concrete—I imagine that when they were originally 
designed this possible purpose had not been forgotten—the 
people were herded there. Ventilation was admirable, and 
even if it was desperately uncomfortable, it was never unclean 
or dangerous to health. Most people seemed to sleep easily 
but as I was late I found no room to stretch out, besides, 
my only suit had just been cleaned, and I had no wish to dirty 
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it, and be forced once more to spend a day in bed while it went 
through the whole tedious process again. 

During the night. Red Cross girls came through the tunnels 
with baskets of sugared buns, and canisters of sweet «drinks, 
selling them to swell the one great voluntary fund that has done 
away with a multiplicity of charitable organizations. We got 
out at dawn, and I walked then to the river bridge below the 
Red Square, from which you can see so much of the city. I saw 
no fires. 

This control of fires is one of the most remarkable of all the 
manifestations of corporate endeavour which the city has to 
show. It is true that from the word ‘go’, fire-watching was com- 
pulsory, but it became more than that: it developed almost-into 
a sport, and there was much competition for the privilege of 
standing watch. Small boys fought for their right to take a turn; 
and the papers were full of stories of individual exploits that used 
to make my hair stand on end. No amount of compulsion alone 
would have been sufficient to stop wide scale fires in that city 
of wooden houses and factories: if the spirit had not been there 


the city would have burned down, for it worked then on a narrow - 


margin of water. 


This narrow margin, and the extremely small butts of static 
_water which the Russians placed in some of the main streets 
and squares, were a source of horror and dismay to the two 
A.R.P. experts whom we sent out to advise the Russians, for 
the local conception of fire-watching—which was not fire- 
watching at all but fire prevention—was one which, for various 
reasons, most of which were technically due to a previous lack 
of co-ordination between boroughs, we had never thought of, 
even after months of bombing. The hose pipe fittings for the 
whole city, for instance, were of standard pattern and immedi- 
ately interchangeable. 

But this does not mean that the A.R.P. mission was useless: 
it was able to contribute a certain amount of help which, because 
we had experienced and suffered and had learned through 
experience and suffering, was of the highest value. Our main 
contribution was in methods of dealing with fire bombs, for when 
the war first began the Russian idea was to pick them up and 
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throw them into water, something which we had learned not to 
do. But the truth is that there was nci realiy a great deal that 
we could teach the Russians by then, for they,, differ. from the 
majority of us by repudiating the idea that however hard a 
school experience may be, it is not necessarily the best one in 
which to seck an cca om: | 

In the early days of the raids I used to go out soon after dawn 
and make a tour of the city, armed with the precious pass I 
possessed which gave me the right to be on the streets at all 
hours of the day and night. I went to look for damage, for it 
seemed to me then that the Russians used to minimize the 
destruction done by the raiders. In London I had become some- 
thing of an expert in estimating precisely where a fire, when 
viewed at night from a considerable distance, was in fact burning. 
I believe that what I learned there was useful to me in Moscow, 
and i can, if such is indeed the case, truly say that the German 
attempts to fire the city were a failure, for I never discovered 
more than one serious fire the whole time that I considered 
it necessary to make a daily investigation. 

The Germans were not bad bombers: they frequently hit 
factories, but what they did not know was that the factories they 
hit were empty of almost everything but fire-watchers, for the 
plant had been removed to safe areas weeks before the first raids 
began. Those that had not been evacuated were well guarded 
by high altitude guns. I visited the Stalin Motor plant only 
two days after the Germans had claimed that it was destroyed. — 
It was working full strength, and it differed from the Stalin 
Motor Factory of only three days before by the addition of an 
‘art gallery’ where souvenirs of the raid had already been col- 
lected and displayed. There was little: sign of burning. Some of 
the windows were broken, but that was all: As a result of the 
raid, output had risen; and thé speed of the conveyor belt on 
which the trucks were assembled had been stepped up. 

The barrage began miles west of the city. In the warm summer 
evenings [ used to go out to the American datcha, or country 
house, some twenty miles from Moscow’s outskirts, down the 
Smolensk highway. Here the deep and lovely peace was shattered 
after dark by the sudden firing of the second ring of guns, with 
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which the house was surrounded. The smeil of the nut trees 
in the little valley below the garden was drenched suddenly 
with the reek of cordite, and the birds that sang in the darkness 
were frightened into silence—as we were—by the firing of a battery 
which had been placed just outside the garden hedge. The next 
day those guns would move, and would fire from some other place. 

We didn’t get much deep sleep those nights, even though the 
lovely warm air that should never have known anything but 
peace, was like a drug pumped gently into the veins. And in the 
warm mornings we used to wake early, drunk with that fragrant 
splendour, and sit outside in the garden eating pancakes and 
maple syrup and drinking coffee that was like a cordial, and 
we used to wonder where all the battered wrecks of the Junkers 
and the Heinkels lay. There were always one or two within a few 
miles of us. 

That was a lovely and beautiful way to pass the summer 
evenings, for war came to us only through the notes of a bugle, 
until the night swarmed up from the east and was as sure a herald 
of destruction as the sirens in the city behind us, which we only 
heard once when there was a high wind blowing from that place. 
When the clear beauty of the bugle came across the valley I used 
to go down the garden and stand above the stream that lay 
hidden in the nut trees, and stare across to the open world 

“beyond, where the cavalry rode towards the west. Usually at 
that hour they were silhouetted against the last flames of the day, 
dark, immense figures, each one of the hundreds so individual, 
so thrown against the golden glow, that they were not a mass 
of cavalry in high Cossack hats and great cloaks with pointed 
shoulders, but lonely men, each dreaming of a family left behind 
in some happy home to which he would return only when the 
war was finished. ‘They were not afraid of death, or thinking of it. 

How clear and huge is that great land when thus seen from 
an eminence. The clarity of the summer air, and of the autumn, 
is such that the world rolls back on a scale far beyond any that 
we can imagine in these climes. I know of only one immensity 
comparable with that titanic splendour; and that is the southern 
part of the Transjordanian desert seen from the crimson heights 
of Wadi Rumm. Both places silence the chattering tongue, both 
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bring home to the man who stares across them and finds ever new 
and more distant landscapes, the littleness of men and of their 
desires. Across the wide steppes that rolled away towards the 
battle, men have struggled and slaughtered and been cruel 
to one another since they first learned to cut an ash plant; but the 
earth has not changed: the years have passed so severely over 
the field of Borodino that the great monument which com- 
memorates the battle of more than one hundred years ago seems 
to have no meaning any more. 

The world there has some quality that we look for only in the 
sea, for the horizon 1s wide and round, unbroken by any eminence; 
and from its surface details ten miles and more away stand out 
with all the clarity of imaginative reconstruction that we look 
for in a Breughel painting. The distant forest tops that break 
the horizon like grey waves then have all the attraction that 
a suddenly spied island must have for the shipwrecked mariner, 
who has long abandoned hope of salvation; and when you 
have stood for long gazing across this terrestrial ocean the 
impulse to strike out towards those distant lands becomes almost 
irresistible. The air smells of honey, and the heavy sensual 
movement of insects’ wings plays ti your ears like those invisible 
and majestic orchestras that your ears hear when you aye 
sitting in an aircraft from which all soundproofing has been 
removed. Always, somewhere in the distance, there is a great 
waterfall whose august melody never leaves you, even though 
you know that not within a thousand miles of where you stand 
alone and say farewell to the departing day, does water move 
faster than a bee loaded down with pollen. 

When the cavalry had gone, and the imprints of their hooves 
were a part of Russia’s turbulent history, we went back to sit 
before the fire and dine, and then, drowsy with intoxicating air, 
moved up to bed and to a sleep from which the cry of proxi- 
mate guns did not truly rouse us. We were up at dawn, refreshed 
beyond the normal measure. . | 

But those days did not last: when the first signs of autumn 
came they brought the rains, and the garden died. We lived 
always in the town then, and tried to create some kind of night 
life with which to divert our attention from the constant raids. 
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If you wanted a ‘night-out’, you could always decide where to 
go without any fuss, for there was only one place in which you 
could be certain that the service would not be interrupted by 
the sirens. This is what a night-out was like: I wrote it one day 
when I returned to England so that |] might recall something of 
the fun that we had and of the effort to forget war that we 
occasionally made. | 

‘Let’s make a night of it’, the American said, so I turned 
to my friend and said: ‘You go order the dinner: you 
speak the language and none of us do.’ There was no need 
to tell him where to go and order dinner, for other than 
the two hotels in which we. lived more or less alternately, in 
order to bring some sort of variety into the otherwise not particu- 
larly exhilarating social life of Moscow, there was only one 
place to go. 

It had two names: if you were an ordinary sort of person you 
called it ‘The Caucasian’, but if you fancied yourself as a man 
about town, you took the greatest care to call it ‘The Kafkaz’. 

Actually there was no need to send anyone to order the dinner 
because, although the menu was of tremendous length, the food 
available was always the same; and you could like it or leave it. 
‘T'gere was always caviare: shining silver eggs faintly tinged with 
black, that lay in a great glass bowl, surrounded by ice. They 
looked like black seed pearls handled with all the prodigality 
that one had been trained to suppose was the normal behaviour 
of long-departed and never-regretted grand dukes. When you 
saw them you could imagine long elegant fingers—although 
I have yet to see a Russian hand that is not short and thick (even 
on a ci-devant grand duke)—plunged into the nest of -pearls 
that it might scatter them over the gipsies in the musicians? 
gallery. But when you heard the gipsies sing (as they always did 
about ten o’clock) you wanted to throw something more lethal 
‘than jewels at them. | | 

After the caviare you could have chachlik, which is mutton 
grilled on a sword. Between each piece of mutton there are bay 
leaves, bits of delicious garlic, and maybe a few black peppers. 
Nowadays the swords of the Soviet Union are required for more 
noble enterprises, and you get a wooden skewer. You don’t 
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always get bay leaves, either, but you do get mutton: each of the 
half-dozen pieces was always bigger than any piece I would ever 
have carved for myself from a joint at home. Usually it was 
tough. Then, if there was any room left in you, you could have 
strawberries, provided they were in season: if not, there was 
always ice-cream. The American always ate my portion. 

To drink? Well, there were several kinds of vodka, which is a 
subject into which I shall not here enter too deeply, because 
I cannot spell their names. There was ordinary vodka, which is 
quite strong enough for me, but not nearly strong enough for the 
Red Air Force pilots, who know what drinking means. In cold 
weather they always take a swig of their own particular vodka 
before they go flying. It has a ninety-five per cent alcoholic 
content. 

If you are as I am, and think that vodka is an overrated drink, 
you can get a green vodka, which is just as strong as the real 
stuff, but has a flavour less reminiscent of Gregory powders and 
castor oil. Even on ‘nights out’? I never tasted vodka without 
remembering my preparatory school and Tuesday nights when 
they dosed us whether we needed it or not. And then there’s 
a vodka with grass in it, which is the colour of Rachel Soleil 
powder. It has a name that ought to be spelt “zubrovka’. Maybe 
it is. That’s a drink let me tell you: the American used to say 
that when you’d drunk it you could hear the angels sing which 
only shows that they must have tremendous voices, because 
Moscow is a pretty fair distance from the frontier. 

With the coming of the chachliks, the long thin decanters that 
were as delicate as an untrained ballerina’s legs were .whisked 
away, much to our annoyance; and they brought us wine. 
You can have a ‘night out’ in Moscow all right on Russian wine. 
They make wines of which the French need not be ashamed: : 
and they equally make wine that is as bad as stuff I once tasted 
called ‘english claret’, without a capital e. Once you’ve found 
your way around the wine list, there’s no reason why you 
should ever drink bad wine in Russia again. 

Taken by and large I recommend those who will soon be going 
to Russia to do a tour of the battlefields. to lay off the red wine, 
and stick to numbers 64, 65 and 66. They have the same sort of 
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body, and approximate to the taste of a young white burgundy 
of the better kind. It is a pity they have numbers rather than 
names which a person can remember; but they have nice labels. 
The coffee is not very good, rather like French coffee, w hich is 
the worst in the world: and I’m sorry to have to give an adverse 
report on the brandy. 

Fhe Caucasian restaurant lies in a square that runs out of the 
street that’s now named after Gorki, but which T’sar-fanciers 
will remember as the Tverskaya. Most Russians still call it that, 
anyway. You can find it in a blackout because there are always 
a lot of cars outside at night, mainly belonging to officers on leave, 
to the diplomatic corps and to journalists. 

Two venerable characters with enormous moustaches, each 
looking rather like the porter who was so surprised by Prince 
Muishkin, in The Idiot, receive your hat as though it were the 
Holy Grail, and*rush forward to relieve you of your goloshes,- 
which are as essential in the wet weather as trousers; and then 
you go downstairs into what ought to have been the most superb 
lavatory in the world, but is in fact merely one of its best 
restaurants. 

It is the marble hall famed in song and story: floors, walls and 
ceiling are all solid marble, and there is a fountain in the middle 
with a lot of plants having a splendid time stretching themselves 
round the ankles of the guests. It is Moscow’s best, and second 
most exclusive, air raid shelter. The Kremlin’s is number one. 

If you feel that the man who designed the restaurant had once 
been enthralled by the sight of a Corner House, you soon forget 
that people live on poached eggs on toast idl spinach called 

‘oeufs pochés florentines’, because of the delicious smell of grilling 
meat, which you don’t get in a Corner House. 

In the gallery in front of one of the world’s worst murals— 
which purports to show the splendours of the great Caucasian 
range but looks rather like a landscape in a Jane Austen novel— 
sits the orchestra. Three men, who play balalaikas and concer- 
tinas with moving eloquence, are there nightly, shouted down by 
a gipsy singer with more of a way with her than a voice. 

When Beaverbrook was in Moscow he gave a party in his 
sitting-room, to which he called this orchestra that his guests 
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might the better be entertained. That was a night out. A small 
sitting-room and a large voice do not go together; and I had to 
yell at the top of my voice to ask Harold Balfour what he thought 
of Virginia Cowles’ book. I was no more interested in his opinion 
of it than I am interested in the opinion of any Tory in anything: 
but it seemed polite to make conversation. He yelled back an 
answer, but what it was I have no idea, and it doesn’t matter, 
anyway. Conversation in the large vaulted Caucasian is just as 
difficult when the lady sings. But she gets a hand all right. 

By the way of variety you can hire a private room at the 
Kafkaz which is obviously the chic name you call it in such 
circumstances. But you only take that when you have the more 
architecturally-inclined of your friends passing through the 
capital. You order blznis then, which are pancakes on which you 
put lashings of caviare, a lot of melted butter, and then, just for 
the hell of it, sour cream. Otherwise the dinner is the same, 
except that you don’t eat so far into it. 

But what a room: two vast figures, female, carved out of soft 
wood, welcome you in—who or what they are I cannot say— 
but as they almost certainly came from the home of some former 
millionaire I suspect that they do not represent Chastity and 
Civic Pride, which otherwise they easily might. Beyond that 
I would not like to commit myself. They glare at you, so that 
you don’t feel too comfortable while eating; but they don’t sing, © 
at any rate. Vast Victorian sideboards, much too solid ever to 
groan beneath any weight of even Kafkaz food, fill up the rest 
of the room, leaving space for a small table. There is no divan, 
no shaded lights; and if you want fun all you can do is peep 
down into the restaurant and watch the boys having a thoroughly 
well-deserved good time, and holding hands indiscriminately. 

The last time I ate in this room I entertained three members 
of the British Embassy to dinner. We began early, waded through 
blinis and chachliks, and were just starting on some delicious 
preserved plums when the telephone rang. One of my guests, 
filled with food, managed to get to the telephone, and we saw 
a look of horror come over his face. What he had just received 
through that instrument was an invitation to a Kremlin banquet 
at 10 o’clock that night—Stalin’s farewell party for Eden. 
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There were about forty different items on the menu of that 
banquet, he told me later, when he could speak again; and the 
party went on till five in the morning. 

The cinemas and the theatres close early because of the*black- 
out and the curfew.-If you forget the curfew, you have to stay 
where you are, as I had to, at the American Embassy on Boxing 
Day. Then you sit up all night and play poker, but if you win 
twenty-four pounds and fivepence, as I did, you think it’s worth 
it, once in a while. 

Of course, you can always go and dine with your friends, at 
their houses; and as all Russians seem to be the most marvellous 
of cooks, you have a wonderful time, only you eat so much you 
‘want to go to bed early. Best cook in Moscow was the Persian 
Ambassador’s. He was 75 years old, and had at last learned how 
to cook rice. You don’t know what rice can be until you’ve eaten: 
under that ccok: he makes it taste like your favourite dish. 

But the truth is that Russia 1s too busy winning the war to 
bother much about having a ‘pleasure belt’ in Moscow as we 
still have in London. There’s no nonsense about austcrity meals, 
because with the exception of one, or at the most two restaurants, 
every place is austere. They have something better to do than to 
bring asparagus and peaches and All That to the capital to 
please greedy palates such as mine. More power to them, I say; 
it’s a pity we don’t get down to business and do the same sort 
of thing here. And they don’t cheat with a lot of rubbish about 
_ house charges: they just soak you good and proper for everything 
you have. Two pounds a meal is about the average. 

But nights out were few and far between: I worked too hard 
and was too tired to do more than sleep from about ten in the 
evening until late the next morning, after which the daily round 
began again, visits to Embassies, a lunch party perhaps, and 
interminable waits in the Torquay boarding house that was the 
press department of the Foreign Office. Those who fondly 
imagine that the special correspondent is the modern ‘slamour- 
boy’, and that he has ousted the matinée idol or the successful 
boxer from public pre-eminence have a sadly mistaken idea of 
how he lives. Most of his day is spent waiting about; and its 
major fun—which I admit, is the greatest that the world has to 
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offer me—is writing what he gathers at such cost to nerves, 
tempcr and sometimes dignity. Moscow was a city superbly 
organized to knock the stuffing and the pride out of us. 

But this must be said, that if Moscow lacks some of the more 
elegant frivolities of capitalist society, its people are in some 
degree compensated by an austere architectural beauty without 
rival in the western world. Rare though that beauty may be, 
its austerity is relieved occasionally by a delicious (there is no 
other word for it, for it acts on the palate rather than the eye) 
architectural elegance that is like sweet water in a desert of 
erim modernity. The wedding-cake buildings of the Kremlin 
are surrounded by clumsy pink sugar walls that look as though 
they had been made by some amateur cook. The city’s high, 
clustering spires, its multitucles of onion-crowned churches, 
the formerly pale blue walls of the old Imperial Riding School, 
the faded pink, faced with columns of startling white, of the Mos- 
cow Soviet and the challenging, crimson, fantastical Museum 
of the Revolution: all these belong to ages less utilitarian than 
our own, and they strike the eye as oddly as if one were to see 
a stage set for an open-air performance of Romeo aud Fultet 
in the middle of Regent Street or in what is left of Ludgate Hill. 
To the stranger from another life, these revered buildings are | 
a happy reminder that a world without grace or elegance would 
be intolerable. 

All modern attempts to achieve that departed elegance have 
failed, for the Soviet conception of life does not find room for 
delicacy: the national desire to endure at all costs has expressed 
itself in architecture as in all else that it has constructed for 
duties that are other than purely ephemeral. Never for pleasure. 
Its great attempt to achieve sensuous splendour has resulted only. 
in producing something as repulsive as a Corner House: the great 
cocktail bar on the Gorki street. It is ornate and rich and frigid; 
but I shall remember it always with delight and fondness for 
when I first visited it, the little string orchestra in the balcony 
broke off the tune they were playing and changed into “l'p- 
perary’. I wondered then if Carol Gibbons would change sud- 


‘denly to the ‘Internationale’ if the London correspondent of 
‘ass were to walk into the Savoy. 
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And there is one other notable attempt to excel the capitalist 
world in debauched ease—the studio of an interior decorater 
at whose disposal the State had obviously placed all the funds 
that he could need. He looks like Walter Duranty seen through 
the wrong end of a telescope; and is one of the Russians whose 
job it is to mix with and be kind to foreigners. It is a work he 
performs with gusto and success. 

His studio is one of the most sumptuous I have ever seen, and 
lost somewhere in the middle is the twin of the great bed of Ware, 
although doubtless much more comfortable. Objects that 
dazzled the eye at the Paris exhibition of 1926 make the studio 
rather like what, I imagine, those who, in peace timc, used to 
frequent Mr. Butlin’s holiday camps, supposed to be the homes 
of highly paid film stars. Tremendous opulence but little taste. 

He had an air-raid shelter also, fitted like the games room of 
~ a country club. In the studio, on fine evenings, hc gave dinner 
parties to eight or twelve; and we used to rise from the table 
only when the night was far advanced. I didn’t go often: there 
was too much work to do by day. 

But because I quote these details, which are essentially a part 
of the whole, it would be a mistake to leave the impression that 
Moscow was other than a city of profound determination and of 
willing sacrifice. It was grim, and, for the most part, it relieved 
its grimness only by startling sandbags, made from material 
printed in all the jolly colours of the paint box. These crimsons, 
and greens and dashing blues ‘rose above one another in tiers 
to make the sort of backcloth that Bakst might have designed, 
or Bracque for some ballet written by Auric or Erik Satie. 
Gradually, as the war became more serious, the colours faded, 
and one day two women with huge pots of thick grey paint arrived 
to hide the colour behind that of battleships. After that there was 
no colour in the city, except on the cloth with which the front 
of the Kremlin was draped. Even the lovely bronze horses above 
the portico of the State Theatre disappeared inside a green 
canvas duster, and were seen no more. War’s dirty fingers had 
_ smeared all beauty out. There was nothing left but the scarlet 
finger nails of the women who drove the trams and dug the streets; 
and if you wanted more colour you had to go inside the theatres 
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and find it in forgotten worlds for whose resurrection all hoped 
and dreamed. One by one the gay print dresses of the girls dis- 
appeared from the streets on which, daily, the temperature was 
falling; and when I was driven out, the shabby clothes of winter 
had been pulled from the cupboards and from the moth balls 
where they rest for so short a time. 

Afterwards, when I came back to Moscow it was drabber, 
except when the snow fell and the sun shone on it; and then light 
rose from the clean ground and gave colour to the dark people 
who hurried along the streets on their silent and mysterious 
business. But it was wonderful to come back, for the city which 
had denied to us her tribulation welcomed us gladly to share 
her first hours of triumph. 

That was at Christmas time; and I flew back in a Douglas from 
which all soundproofing, all heating apparatus and all comfort 
had been stripped. Two of the windows were boarded up, and 
let the wind through. I did not know that men could ever be so 
cold and still endure. When we climbed into the plane at Kuiby- 
shev it was thirty below: sixty-two degrees of frost. We flew not 
more than fifty feet above that snow-covered world for four 
and a half hours; and when we came down on the Moscow air- 
field my feet were frozen to the floor, and I tore off the felt sole 
of my valinki when trying to move towards the door. I had on 
_a fur coat, a padded jacket, a suit and two vests, but the joints 
of my spine, it seemed to me, were too frozen to obey my will. 
The Russian cold is insidious: it creeps gently on to you, and 
when it has snuggled tranquilly beneath your clothes, it grips 
you suddenly so that you could cry out for pain. It does not only 
paralyse your body, but it takes your mind as well, and fills it 
with lovely dreams. It is useless to try and remember when you 
were too hot, and to long for that again, for the image is so dis- 
torted that it makes no sense. I tried to remember a night I had 
once spent in Khartoum, in a warm pool of my own sweat, and 
I could remember only that I had hated it: I could not persuade 
myself to wish for it again, although later when I was in Delhi, 
I thought gladly back to that flight when I had been less of 
a sentient being than at any other time of my life. 

But once we were in Moscow, and the blood began racing 
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through my toes, I was happy to be back, but happy in a perfectly 
selfish manner, in which the Russians had no part. Moscow had 
become the three dimensional proof that my confidence had not 
been misplaced and every log of every wall patted my back as 
I drove into the town. It was getting dark when I arrived after 
that hideous flight; but before I had a bath I walked up to the 
Red Square and peered at the onions of St. Basil’s and at Lenin’s 
tomb—from which they had now removed the camouflage— 
to reassure myself. 

Yes, it was an hysterical pleasure that one enjoyed on that 
triumphal day, and the veracity of that feeling can be conveyed 
only by an exact transcription of what was then churning in 
my heart. So I wrote this in the first twenty minutes after getting 
back to my hotel and then had the finest bath that ever man 
‘enjoyed: 


If you stand on Red Square tonight in the first few hours of 
darkness when most traffic is still, you can hear the sound of . 
distant artillery playing the overture to victory. With each snow- 
muffled explosion that momentarily disturbs the quiet air, 
the word ‘victory’ is once more underlined. For what the Russian 
armies have achieved in these last days is in truth victory over 
the greatest and hitherto most efficient fighting machine that 
the brain of man has ever devised. 

When you stand listening to the happy thunder in which is 
being sounded the first notes of the Axis death knell, you feel 
alone in the world—between the snow, driving in thick unbroken 
sheets, and the darkness that is almost palpable, that hides,even 
the no longer disguised tomb of Lenin on the far side of this 
cobbled space. Yet there is hardly a man or woman here today 
who, when he or she hears those sounds, does not remember 
that it was the foresight and genius of that little statured man 
which are today responsible for the triumph wrung at such cost 
from a malicious enemy, forced for the first time in this war to 
abandon the goal he set himself. | 

All day long the news of small victories which: when added 
together make a formidable total have been pouring into the 
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capital—enemy driven from Klin, driven eastwards towards 
Tula, forced to retire hurriedly by Kalinin. Hour by hour the 
almost legendary tale of booty grows greater—dead, wounded, 
captured tanks, guns, rifles, these figures the mind can compre- 
hend—but the totals of amunition, of grenades, of mortars even, 
soar into the realm of pure mathematics where the smallest 
measure is a light-year. 

To talk in such terms is literally exaggeration, but here at this 
moment it seems pardonable to exaggerate and perhaps the best 
way of conveying something of the spirit which today animates 
the capital. It is not lighthearted madness that you find, for to 
the Muscovites, who, unlike some others, never lost faith in the 
ability of the capital to hold out against the Germans’ tremendous 
assault, what has happened was inevitable. But there is, none the 
less, a great sense of happy release here that I had not noticed 
since I came here last July. 

The returning visitor is welcomed as though he is not only 
an old friend but as though he is some sort of pledge and symbol 
that what the newspapers report here in two dimensions has 
come true in three and therefore must not be denied. 

My old room in the Metropole Hotel here, for which I never 
had a great fondness, is today like home to me—even the pre- 
posterous oleograph of Venice, ostentatiously framed in gilt, 
seemed when I saw it again to be a masterpiece that had un- 
knowingly influenced my hopes and life; the hideous alabaster 
inkpot on my desk, which for‘ months I carefully hid away, 
welcomed me back with such good will that I am truly glad 
to see it. | 

And more than that. When the maid came with my laundry, 
which in the hurry of my ordered flight two months ago I was 
forced to leave behind, she seemed to me like some symbol of 
the shape of things to come—welcome and shining with hope. 

A few minutes ago a shaggy man in felt boots came into my 
room with the radio that I was unable to take to Kuibyshev, and 
now I have switched it on and heard the words, ‘And this. is 
Derek Prentice reading it.’ It seemed to me that the B.B.C. is 
one of the greatest benefits ever offered to suffering mankind. 

' All this must sound to you who are reading these words in 
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the comparative peace of Britain as slightly, if not more than 
slightly, hysterical or egoistic, but this is an attempt to convey 
to you something of the gladness that one feels here as one returns 
through the grey air of this winter’s day to the city that has 
written one of the imperishable pages of the human story, and 
at this moment is putting the finishing touches to that page— 
preparatory, we all hope, to writing another. 

Do not think fora moment that thereis anything like mafficking 
here, because there is not. Outwardly the city wears a grim and 
frozen look, butin men’s eyes and in the increased friendliness with 
which they speak you can feelsomething of that joy ofdeliverance 
of which it is possible to write only in the first person singular. 

Outwardly Moscow is grimmer and more silent than I have 
ever known it; great cold, driving snow and the knowledge 
that the enemy is still close to the gates of Holy Russia’s ark 
send men about their business with a lack of ostentation, deter- 
mined as ever to stamp out fascism wherever it may raise its 
diseased and ugly head. ‘The war to these people is a more personal 
problem, I think, than it 1s with us—more personal, perhaps, 
because they think their stake in their country is so deep that 
defeat would be their own shame, victory their own prize. 

During the last two months they have endured much, but 
the truth seems to be, from the most rapid inspection, that the 
bombing here has been much lighter than we have known it. 

There seems to be no good reason to tell the Germans what 
they have hit most. In any case Goebbels is quite capable of 
inventing targets to suit his vanity, so I will say no more than 
that as far as I can see the Kremlin is just as it was when I left 
here. The only noticeable difference other than a few chipped 
buildings and fewer people in the streets, fewer queues, less 
crowded public transport, is a black-out more total than it used 
to be, due to the thick night, to snow and to the scarcity of cars. 

In the only public restaurant I visited there seemed plenty of 
food, and in the café where after dinner I drank the first coffee 
I have tasted for two months. I found sugar plentiful. There was 
a queue for cigarettes, it is true, but at least there were cigarettes 
at the end of it. Oh, yes, and I have not so far seen more than 
a couple of small children on the streets. 
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But because I recount to you all these signs of happiness and 
pleasure do not suppose that Moscow does not know that the 
road ahead will be hard and difficult. It knows that all right, 
but it is not afraid of difficulties—in the past two months it has 
lived beneath the shadow of death, and although that shadow is 
receding hourly almost, and in the near future may recede at 
a greater pacc, Moscow knows that there is no shadow without 
substance and that.until that substance is destroyed for ever the 
shadow will always be there. 

It looks to us to play our part ever harder and harder through- 
out the winter in the total destruction of that substance which 
threatens it in the same measure as it threatens us—but more 
immediately. That is the message Moscow wishes that its 
example to us all shall carry across the world. 


Early in January I went back to Kuibyshev, but with reluct- 
ance, for it was not an attractive town, and was a monument 
more to the Russian skill in improvization than to their passion 
for the more modern of the amenities. 

It is some measure of its almost purely utilitarian purpose 
that the Government should have changed its beautiful name of 
Samara to that of an engineer whose services to the State had 
been considerable. By rights it should have been a lovely town, 
for it stood on a high bank above the Volga, and looked over 
the flat wooded land beyond, serried only slightly by little hills. 
Although it was hundreds of miles from the nearest open sea, 
and not so many less from the Caspian, it had all the atmosphere 
of a port, so that sometimes, when I heard the nostalgic whir of 
a ship’s siren in the night, I thought of Toulon and of the Quai de 
Krondstadt. Although it was the temporary capital of a Govern- 
ment engaged in the most modern of all wars, it had no black- 
out; and this alone was enough to impress on one the immensity 
of the country the Russians had decided: to defend. 

When we arrived there the city became the headquarters of 
a sort of perambulating League of Nations, for there were 
diplomatic missions from thirteen States, as well as a number 
from autonomous Mongolian Republics, of which most people 
had never heard. Our arrival put something of a strain on the 
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hospitality and accommodation of the city. ‘The sritish Eimbassy 
was housed in a vast modern building, whose entrance hall, 
decorated with bright blue lozenges, looked like the entrance to 
some underground ‘railway which the designers had nevert had 
enough money to finish. There was no furniture; but within 
a few days enough to make life possible had been produced. The 
staff slept six or eight in a room, and I daresay it did them good. 
_ They fed in the Grand Hotel, where I lived. it hardly lived up to 
its name, for although there were fifty-five rooms in it, there was 
no bathroom and lavatory accommodation only of the most prim- 
itive, or rather something worse than that: there was an attempt 
at modernity which had not come off. But if you sent your chauf- 
feur to buy a ticket at the bath house, you could slip in ahead of 
the long queues, and oil yourself rapturously for an hour. 
_ Cripps managed to find a small house, where he lived with 
Timoleon, his Greek butler, and the heads of two missions—the 
naval and the air. Mason MacFarlane grabbed the only small 
room in the Embassy and stayed there. Most days a truck would 
go out with Timoleon perched on the box; and would scour the 
countryside for vegetables; and sometimes it would come home 
with something more substantial, such as a sheep or half a dozen 
turkeys. 

The Americans did better for ihemastiges: they had a less aigsant 
building, but being a more cohesive lot, managed to get it working 
in record time, and on the second day, their central heating was 
at work. Ours took about a fortnight, because each section of 
the Embassy and of the missions decided to ‘do’ for itself, instead 
of pooling all resources. 

We were not comfortable in the hotel; and grumbled, forgetting 
as men are apt to do, that millions of people in Europe were a 
great deal Icss comfortable than we. The Russians did their best 
for us, and in the odd belief that all those from capitalist countries 
live permanently to the sounds of jazz, provided a vast orchestra 
of eight men to play in a room about the size of an ordinary Soho 
restaurant. It was a dismal failure, for each man played the 
melody ‘at the top of his. voice’, so that not only was there no 
variation, but you couldn’t hear yourself speak.: 

They took enormous trouble to make us feel happy, and I was- 
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often ashamed of myself for grumbling about the bugs or the cold, 
for no one knew better than I that at a moment’s notice almost 
the population of the city had been multiplied by, three. But you 
had vo pay for that good will. When Sir Walter Monckton came 
to Kuibyshev, Quentin Reynolds and I gave him a cocktail 
party, for which we provided all but the vodka and a few bottles 
of champagne. The hotel produced some cold food, some 
champagne and two kinds of vodka, and they charged us just 
twice what it would have cost us to have given a similar party 
in the Savoy in London, with all drinks supplied. But it was great 
fun; and it set the ball rolling. After that we used to have parties 
nearly every night, so that we could all have a variety of diet. 

Just before Christmas the authorities opened two shops for the 
foreign colony: one for food and drink, and one for clothes. 
Russians were barred from these. Here we could supplement the 
eternal kasha and shchi and stewed beef of the hotel, with eggs 
and jam and apples, and we could get champagne here too, and 
vodka. Those who lived in lodgings or in embassies, and had 
brought their servants from Moscow, could buy all that they 
needed to live well. At the other shop you could buy socks and 
shoes and coats at prices which would have made Croesus pause 
before emptying his purses on the counter. 

But .gradually conditions improved, and the exertions of the 
local authorities bore fruit. They worked unceasingly to see that 
the wheels turned easily: telegraphic machinery came from 
Moscow; and gradually many other of the essential implements 
of work. Our cars came: petrol rations were increased, and the 
facilities for our work improved. We were allowed to send no 
criticism in those days, or anything that might have reflected 
on the perfection of the city and of its arrangements. I thought 
this a mistake, for what I had intended to show in any article 
that I wrote was that, in spite of tremendous difficulties, the 
function of Government went on, and the disruption of the over- 
centralized administrative machine had had no such damaging 
effect on the conduct of the war as the enemy had hoped, and 
as, indeed, many friends had feared. 

But Lozovsky was adamant; and the lingering distrust of the 
“foreigner shone clearly through his refusal. “You do not wish to 
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write as journalists,’ he said, ‘but as politicians. And you shall 
not.’ I thought this so silly and unfair that I argued with him, 
but there was no shifting him: ‘all that matters,’ he said, ‘is that 
together we beat the enemy to smithercens.’ 0 

It did not worry me as much as it might have done, for I had 
much else to do: I was writing about the war for the American 
magazine, Life, sometimes for the New York Times, four days a 
week I was speaking for the B.B.C. and I had my own paper to 
think about as well. In the intervals I began a novel that has 
long been churning in my head; but I left the manuscript in 
the airplane at Tehran when I came out, and it is gone, which 1s 
maybe a good thing. 7 

And I used to slither along the streets, with my wolfskin gloves 
held in front of my aching nose, to call on Cripps and discuss 
with him the future of the world, as we both saw it. [ came to the 
conclusion that we were both Gladstonian Liberals, brought 
up-to-date, for we wanted what they wanted, but we wanted 
also to introduce a real democracy, which does not just mean 
having a vote to be bribed away from you but that economic 
democracy which the nineteenth century Liberals never thought 
about, but without which the word is a mockery. 

There is a certainty about Cripps which I think a little dan- 
gerous, a kind of Miltonic pride, which knows, and does not 
require to argue or defend. But there is also, behind that am- 
bition, a shining and tremendous honesty which, it must be 
confessed, 1s sometimes a little trying to a more mortal soul. 
And I do not think that he is a good judge of men. Sometimes, 
I think that Jekyll and Hyde struggle in that great character for 
mastery, for ambition pulls one way and the desire and urge 
to do only whai is right and good pull as hardly in the other; 
and the result is too often a compromise that satisfies neither 
side of his.character. A perfect example of this, I think, is to be 
found in his acceptance of the office of Lord Privy Seal, which is 
certainly the one position of all that he ought never to have 
taken, for that office is the focal point of all Parliament’s com- 
plaints and irritations, and the man who holds the office must 
inevitably assume the form of those dislikes and eventually be 
held responsible for faults that are not his. If I read his character 
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aright, his offer to go to India with the Britisn draft declaration 
was another example of this internal moral struggle; for pride and 
ambition told him to go, and integrity and the knowledge that 
he wvuld probably fail pointed out that all the difficulties in the 
way of success justified this effort which a smaller man would 
have rejected without two thoughts. But we are all the victims 
of our own internal stresses and of our vanities; and it is to Cripps’ 
credit that he stands head and shoulders above most of his 
contemporaries as a human being without the petty faults and 
jealousies that ruin the ethical behaviour of so many of us. 

I was sorry when he went, but sure that it was time for him to 
go. I did not see him again until he came to Delhi on a mission 
that has no place in this book. High office had made him a bigger 
man already; and he had changed in many ways from the 
somewhat disappointed ambassador to whom I had said good- 
bye some months earlier: a more noticeably human side had 
been developed; and I see nosigns that it is likely to be 
ephemeral. © 

In Kuibyshev there was a great contrast to the inactivity 1n 
which the diplomatic corps were forced to spend their time; 
and that was to be found in many of the great new factories 
with which the outskirts of the town were covered. They were 
powered by electricity, but those that I saw were so built that if 
anything occurred to cut the current, they could switch over to 
less modern forms of fuel. Many of these factories had been 
established less than five years: more were stocked with machinery 
from Moscow, now producing weapons for the front. They were 
planned on modern lines, each in a garden where the workers 
had allotments, and where their children could play in safety 
and at close call. It was here, too, that the new cavalry units 
were mounted, for one of the great remount depots and army 
stud farms of the Union were located. I visited one, but I am too 
ignorant of horses and too uninterested in them to say whether 
they were well managed farms or not. To me the horses were 
shaggy or strong or tough, but what they were and how many 
hands they were, I could not say. I did ask all the right questions, 
but I have forgotten the answers: I had forgotten them before 
I got back to my hotel, for I saw that day something which . 
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seemed’ to me more lovely than all the horses in the world: 
the gorges of the Volga. 

When you have lived for months in a country where a small 
knoll is a mountain, suddenly to see a real hill before your'eyes, 
shining through the cold mist of early evening, is to sce a jewel 
of great price. And there they were, rising suddenly on each side 
of the river clothed in deep forest, now smothered in the exact 
crystals of what might have been eternal snow. We saw them, 
suddenly; and, when we came to the edge, looked down, and 
there below us was the frozen river, six hundred feet sheer below 
our feet. 

Woodmen had made a camp on the ice, and from the fires on 
which they were cooking their supper, smoke rose into the air 
like lines drawn on the‘ice and across the trees with soft pencils 
that had not for long been sharpened. Although the smoke died 
away before it could reach us, the smell of life came up through 
the icy air; and we knew that the men pulling logs across the 
ice, and the steaming horse waiting for a load were not puppets 
wound up for our delight, but as much a part of man’s efforts 

to be free as we ourselves were. Below us thousands and thousands 

_of match sticks were piled up, ready, it seemed, to be dipped into 
the sulphur that some distant fires had been brewing for them; 
but as we climbed down towards the waters, they grew, and soon 
they were the trunks of saplings, and then of great trees that had 
been felled for the purposes of a war that you forgot when you 
stared at that painting from the heights above. But you soon 
remembered it: far above the river a man climbed out on what 
looked like a gallows, poised for a second, and then dived. His 
parachute opened, and you remembered that there was a school 
up there, and that the man now floating down into that rural 
elysium would soon be jumping into alien worlds where there 
was sudden death and little else. 

I walked part of the way back that day, through the snow 
covered forests, for I hoped to see a wolf before I left the country, 
and in the winter they are bold and come right down to the 
roads. But I did not see one: I saw only human wolves, thirsting 
for German blood. There was an exercise going on in a clearing 
of the forest, and men in white robes slid through it silently 
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to destroy a dump that the ‘enemy’ were guarding some four 
miles away. It was their silence, I think, rather than the job with 
which they were entrusted, that made them seem then the 
embodiment of the arrow that flies in the noonday and the sudden 
quick terror that strikes in the night. I was glad that I’ was 
a friend and not a foe, and if anywhere in my heart I could have 
found room for sorrow for our enemies, I would have found it 
@hat day more easily even than at the front, and in the heat of 
great battles. | 

If it had not been for the frightful cold of the winter snows 
I would have been sorry ever to have come back to Kuibyshev, 
for there was beauty in the countryside, but there was none in 
the town. Nevertheless, when I had finally made up my mind to 
leave, I began deeply to regret that I had done so. Poverty and 
tribulation endured for so good a cause and for so sound a reason 
suddenly became noble; and the cold faces of the townspeople 
had a quick beauty that I had:not séen before; and their patience, 
which had so irritated me so often was something borne, not 
because it had to be, but borne so that the little children playing 
in the streets might never have to show it. And what added. 
dignity to that resignation, which might otherwise have been merely 
the ignoble manifestation ofa general slave mentality, was the 
tremendous faith that sustained it and made its endurance possible. 

But the time was coming when I must depart. In many ways 
I was glad to go, for I felt miserable to be so far from Moscow, 
condemned to do a job that any apprentice reporter could have . 
done on his head; and there were other worlds to see and tell 
about. I decided finally to leave in the early part of January, 
but the temperature was so low that they would not put on a 
passenger plane to Tehran. One day it fell to fifty-six degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit, and stayed below forty for something 
like ten days. When finally the mercury rose to only twenty- 
three below you began to think that spring had come and that 
‘you could go out without a coat. There was another reason for 
delay: they said that all the aircraft were wanted at the front to 
bring the wounded back, but this was not true, for there stood 
always on one of the Kuibyshev flying fields at least three Douglas 
transport planes for which no other use could be found. 
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At the beginning of February I said good-bye to old Lozovsky, 
and my heart warmed towards him: he seemed so frail and was 
so nearly blind; and he spoke freely to me for the first time since 
I have been in the country. When I shook his hand I remembered 
all the good and kind things that had been done to me, and I 
forgot so much that had made me angry and ashamed of Russia. 
I thought of all the countless ravaged homes that would never 
see that happier life which is supposed to come: or the brav@ 
men who had died so that we might live, and so that I might 
fly in comfort to Tehran, and eventually back to a free island 
where my home and my wife were; and I thought of all the hopes 
that moved unspoken in 200,000,000 human breasts, and their 
desire to suffer no more. I remembered the little boy I had seen 
crying in the street because his mother had been killed by a 
bomb: I remembered exactly the same little boy but with another 
name and a pair of differently shaped cyes who had cried likewise 
in London: I remembered one in Madrid who had wept for the 
same reason, and in France and Egypt; and somehow old 
Lozovsky seemed to me then a valiant old gentleman, defying 
wickedness, and I was sorry to say good-bye to him. For behind 
me I was leaving so much that I valued, so much that had taught 
me about the greatness of ordinary men and women, so much 
that we had in common with them. They were not finer people 
than ours: they were the same. Flags and banners, stars and 
crosses: all these meant nothing when I walked home that day 
through the snow: we are all the same, all from the same deep 
hidden root, and fundamentally our desires and hopes do not 
differ: to make someone happy, to perpetuate our names, to do 
good rather than evil, and in peace to enjoy the splendours of 
the: world. Russia’s road towards that goal was more thorny 
than ours, and my heart went out to her that night. One by 
one the street lamps came into view down the long misty road, 
but even in the darkness that I could see, there was light for 
someone, for there the lamps shone also for those who walked 
beneath their shades. I dined alone that night, for in the morning 
I would die a little, and then come to life in a new world. It 
was a’prospect as filled with sorrow as with joy. 


FLIGHT FROM THE PROMISED LAND 
Chapter 8 


fee said that there would be no plane out to the south 
for at least three days, so I stayed in bed and went on with 
Rhe dictionary, which was the only book left in Kuibyshev which 
I had not either read or tried to read. I was down in the letter M 
and had reach ‘malism’, a doctrine to which I was beginning 
to believe I could subscribe when the telephone bell rang and 
said that a car would call for me in ten minutes, and that I must 
be ready. I was still in bed: my passport was at the Persian 
Embassy waiting for an extension of my visa. But I knew what 
‘ten minutes’ meant in Kuibyshev: it meant at least half an hour. 
So I rang the Intourist girl—my secretary was sick in bed— 
and asked her to rush off on my behalf and hurry the Persians up. 
And in twenty minutes, minus a shave, I was ready.. 

But even when the cars started I did not expect to go, for in 
the winter it was no unusual experience for departing travellers 
to drive daily to the flying field for at least five days before the 
aircraft could be made to start, or the cars to arrive through 
sudden snowdrifts which there had been no time to move away. 
But we were lucky that day. The sun shone: there were no clouds 
in the sky; and I drove up to the field with young John Russell 
of the Embassy, who had done so much to make life pleasant for 
me. With us in the car was Eve Curie, who had made a lightning 
visit to the country on a lightning tour of the world battle fronts. 
We bought our tickets, guessed the weight of our luggage, and 
were offi to time. 

It was desperately cold, but the lovely world just below our 
wing tips looked as though, beneath its coat of thick snow, it 
were lying warm and fertile, ready to yield the fruits of victory 
when the summer came again. We passed over small groups 
of houses from whose little chimneys rose blue smoke of 
burning wood, but I saw few human beings. The land we did 
not see, only an occasional forest from whose trees the wind had 
shaken great chunks of ice and the powdered snow of that morning. 
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There was no light in the sun that afternoon, so that the world 
below looked like a cinema screen on which were being thrown 
the opening sequences of some northern drama: you felt that 
at any minute violence might break out, and men become 
involved in epic struggles that had no relation with reality. 
Once we passed over a flock of black birds that fled from us as 
though we carried plague; but otherwise we might have been 
crossing the face of a new planet to which men had neve} 
approached so close before. ‘The world was so lonely in the thin 
light. ¢ 

In the last moments of day we circled Astrakhan, and came 
down on the aerodrome. They led us to a battered shed, where 
men were playing cards in front of an empty stove; and where 
an old woman gathered reeds from the floor and lit them so that 
we might warm our feet. A rubber plant grew in one corner, 
as though to remind us that all was not dead; but it too was 
moribund. Through the broken windows the wind came and 
filled the room with capricious smoke; and somewhere a man 
tinkled with a knife and fork to tantalize us for there was no 
food behind the counter for any but the staff or the pilots of the 
Red Air Force. ‘There was not even a glass of tea. 

An hour later a bus came and drove us into the town, whose 
romantic name called into being so many of the dreams of 
childhood. it was quite dark now, and there was a blackout, but 
sometimes the shadow of a great church rushed into the beams 
of our lights, and then flew back across our shoulders: the air 
reeked of fish, and reached me through stiff and frozen nostrils. 
They were not ready for us at the hotel and had not yet cleared 
the requisite number of rooms of their rightful occupants, but 
when finally they did we were comfortable, if not warm. I slept 
in a room with the embassy courier and the bags. We arrived 
soon after seven: at one in the morning, when we had all long 
given up hope, a sumptuous cold meal arrived which would have 
been more than enough for four times our number; but I don’t 
think we minded, for we knew that the residue would be wel- 
comed by those who had done so much to help us, for their own 
rations were scanty. There was caviare, but, alas, pressed, which 
I thought a pity for I have always wanted to eat fresh caviare 
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in Astrakhan, just as I always wanted to drink burgundy in 
Dijon. There was sturgeon and sausage, cucumbers, and tins of 
delicious sardines: and there were slabs of cheese- with which 
you Could have brained a man, and, for the last time, the 
delicious black bread which is Russia’s second greatest contri- 
bution to gastronomy. The process of eating warmed us, and 
I think we all slept without nightmares, only to wake early the 
ext morning to hear that the weather at Baku was bad, and 
that we might not fly. It cleared about ten, and we drove back 
to the aerodrome through the shabby town whose inhabitants 
have so little to occupy them in winter months. In summer it is 
different, for each year they must go further to their work. 
The Caspian has been sinking at the rate of about two feet 
six inches a year since the Russians started Volga irrigation 
schemes far inland, and reafforested terrain from which the great 
river used to draw its resources of water. Gradually Astrakhan 
has ceased to be a port except by means of long piers that are 
added to each spring; and soon it will be necessary to extend the 
town itself if half the day is not to be wasted in transport to and 
from the dwelling quarters of the city. 

We saw little of this, for when we took off we flew southwards 
across the frozen delta and then out across the ice that looked, if 
you stared at it through half closed lids, like huge green fields 
through whose earth the first thick blades of spring grass had 
pushed their way. But when you stared full at it, it was a terrible 
thing, more horrible I think than any natural manifestation 
I have ever seen, for the ice grinned through huge fissures, where 
trapped waves had made a last despairing attempt to break 
before winter claimed them for its own. This sea had no relation 
with the world of men: it was something alien to man’s spirit, 
fearful and cruel without a hint of tenderness, which is something 
you find even in the deserts of Baluchistan or the great jungles 
of the Congo. You felt that there was madness down there, and 
that the ice was sending malign spears up towards you, stabbing 
your feet with their cold tips, and piercing you through your 
spine and ribs. It was desperately cold; and I could not speak. 
About a third of the way down, the ice thinned, and sometimes 
you saw water that looked hot by contrast with those hideous 
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fires of glowing ice; and once, when I looked west towards the 
great mountains I saw a flock of white birds resting on the waters. 
Their wings were spread as though to dry, but when I got my 
glasses on them, they were birds no longer, but a multitude of 
little ice blocks that had drifted south, and now spread themselves 
to the sun as though to be cured of their rigidity. 

Soon after two o’clock the lattice spires of oil wells came over 
the far hills, and we were nearly at Baku. We dashed in through® 
the marked corridor, and came to rest. Here was something very 
different from Astrakhan: here was one of the civilized places 
of the world. 

They gave us lunch in the airport hotel, where an old man of 
seventy-five got drunk on vodka. He had been in the Soviet 
Union for several years, and now, as he was leaving, decided 
that he must taste the national drink at least once before he died. 
He drank a quarter of a pint as though it were water, and called 
for more. By the time we left he had finished a pint, and we had 
to help him back to the aircraft and up the ladder to the cabin, 
where he collapsed in his chair, began giggling and continued 
that way until we arrived in Tehran. 

When we took off from the field, and were once more air- 
borne I decided that “malism’ was no doctrine for me, although 
I was prepared to change my mind about that as soon as I 
reached the destination I had in mind: Singapore, where it 
would be hot and sticky. The air was delicious now, warm as 
though it had long lain in the sunshine, and absorbed from it all 
the first splendours of coming spring. My toes were warm for 
the first time for more than twenty-four hours, and for the first 
time since winter started the fur round my head began to itch 
and tickle: it was time to abandon it for a different kind of hat. 
I should be sorry to let it go: it was a high Cossack hat, and very 
dashing. I fancied myself in it no end and was determined, 
come what might, to march into Shepheard’s with it perched 
on the back of my head. The last time I had been in that gloomy 
hotel to whose vast lobbies light has never been admitted I had 
been wearing the worst of all headgear: a topee, that dreadful 
invention which has given white men a spurious sense of superi- 
ority over all the other races, and has, in its way, been responsible 
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for so much trouble between us and those whom we profess to 
govern for their own good. 

But there was no time to think about all that now: we were 
climbing steadily, and ahead of us rose the crumpled mountains 
of northern Persia beyond which lay the flowers and cool water 
that I had longed to see ever since I was a child. Below, the 
Caspian mellowed and looked like honey; and there were little 
‘fishing boats moving through the viscous liquid as though for 
pleasure and equally as though unconcerned with the same 
economic problems that beset us all, and drive us sometimes to 
solve them in alien places and beneath foreign suns. Those men 
below were at home; but I could not find in myself the wish to 
envy them. ‘Pray God,’ says T. E. Lawrence somewhere in his 
Seven Pillars, ‘that men reading the story will not, for the glamour 
of strangeness, go out to prostitute themselves and their talents 
in serving another race.’ 

I have remembered those words ever since I first read them, - 
for I know what he meant. If you are not what is called an 
‘objective’ historian of daily life, as I am not, your heart is 
pulled into the heart of those among whom you dwell, and their 
cause is yours. But however much you may seek to disguise the 
fact, you are still an alien among them, sometimes to such a 
degree that it stabs you with sudden pain; and then you want to 
get closer to them or else to flee away; and you can do neither. 
Then you envy the poorest and most miserable of all those among 
whom your temporary lot is set, for their road towards the end 
is their own road, and the stones, however sharp and bitter their 
stabbing points, know them and are known in return. Those 
men in fishing boats beneath my wide wings scratched the 
waters for a living, and in the evening returned to dirty cabins; 
but they were their own, and the ways of their neighbours were 
their ways, however inconvenient they may sometimes have 
proved. But I was off to places more foreign still: to India and 
Egypt, to Burma, and, maybe, to Singapore; and every yard 
we flew was taking me further from the Sussex downs that had 
been so gentle when I last saw them. But still: it was my own 
choice. 

Suddenly the mountains closed in on us: we were above the 
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high pass, and there were snows above our heads, reaching 
towards the sun that it might free them soon, and allow them to 
pour down the pleated sides of the mountain into the valley 
below. We were above the grass line: the earth was made of 
brown paper, crushed by a mighty hand and tossed on to the 
world. It was very quiet up there when the pilot pulled the throttle 
back; and the skies were as blue as periwinkles: I thought of 
Canaletto, when I stared upwards, but of Doré when I looked’ 
‘down on to the hellish world below. 

We glided slowly down, and the air became heavy as water in 
our ears and suddenly the mountains fell away, and we could 
look down into the bowl below and see Tehran, stretched and 
emaciated, laid tightly across the plain; and then all the sorrows 
of the past two hours remained in the air above us, and I looked 
for a new city, and thought of all the elegance and triviality 
I had forgotten: shops with goods in the windows, piles of fresh 
vegetables, alarum clocks and razors, and tooth paste and cam- 
eras and women with nice shoes on their feet. And ice in its 
proper place, which is behind a bar. In fact, all the things that 
do not really matter. I thought of typing paper and of blotters 
that would blot, of cheque books, and of the more pleasing forms 
of worldly folly. I thought of running water in bedrooms, and 
breakfast on a tray and coffee, of being able to hire a taxi when 
you wanted one and of never being too cold or too hot again. 
But when all these things came to me again, they shocked me: 
for all of them were only drags on-the one thing that mattered: 
killing Germans quickly. The impact of corruption was too strong; 
and I resented it, for it meant that the Russians were taking this 
war more seriously than we were; and that was not fair or right 
or, above all, sensible. - 

But that impact lay 1 in the future, “abe for me in Cairo, and © 
I was still in the air above Tehran, whose shining domes and 
whose ring of mountains on which the snows of winter hung 
now only in the form of lace were still far below. We came down 
to the town, circled it twice, peering at the intimacies of private 
rooftops; and then ran to earth on a sandy waste outside the 
city. There were two American cars waiting there: one with the 
flag of Britain and one flying the hammer and sickle from its 
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gleaming bonnet. Now, because of all that we had done and 
were trying to do, I new which was the car for me; something 
I had not known in the sordid days when my friends were 
dying in great heaps in Spain that we might live: but we had 
now taken the burden from their hallowed shoulders, and if we 
had not yet placed it comfortably on our own, at least it was 
there, and we were carrying it. Woven into the fabric of the 
little flag was so much that, at long last Britain had decided 
was worth cherishing, and so much that she had learned was 
worth rooting from her system; and even though all men are 
brothers, there is nothing to prevent them from rightfully loving 
best the patch of ground from which they first saw the light of the 
skies. When I climbed from the airplane and walked across the . 
rough sand I knew at last that I would not change, as six 
years earlier I would gladly have done—for shame. 

But the truth is that I did not have long to consider the 
' matter, for the sudden release from the tension of the last eight 
months was too much for me, and my eyes went out of focus, 
and there came to me the father and mother of all headaches, 
which lasted until the morning. 

Three days later [ was on my way to Rangoon, to which I beat 
the Japanese by just over a week; and it was there that I saw 
British soldiers fighting with a will and glory that may have been 
equalled but was never surpassed by their Russian brothers. 
But that is another story. 


THE END 
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